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THE NEW YEAR 
i aw? Trotty dreamed? Or are his joys 
H aA) and sorrows, and the actors in them, 

= 4 butadream; himself a dream; the teller 


of this tale a dreamer, waking but now? If it be 
so, O Listener, dear to him in all his visions, try 
to bear in mind the stern realities from which these 
shadows come; and in your sphere—none is too 
wide, and none too limited, for such an end—en- 
deavor to correct, improve, and soften them. So 
may the New Year be a happy one to you, happy 
to many more whose happiness depends on you. 
So may each year be happier than the last, and 
not the meanest of our brethren or sisterhood 
debarred their righttul share in what our Great 
Creator formed them to enjoy. 
From “The Chimes.” 
Charles Dickens. 
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CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
its predecessors (1819 to 1897), the UNIVERSAL- 
IST and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 


Editor 
John van Schaick, Jr. 
Editorial Assistants 


Florence I. Adams. 
Dorothy Cole. 


Literary Editor 
Harold E. B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1103, Act of October 8, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Postage to Great Britain and Ireland 50 cents. 
To other countries, $1.00. Receipt of subscrip- 
tioh is indicated by change of date on the address 
label. Unless notice to discontinue is received it 
will be assumed that the subscriber wishes his 
name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of ad- 
dress is ordered both the old and the new address 
must be given, and such notice sent to 176 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the papers 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphiets and get them read by others. | 


Universalist Publishing House 


HAROLD MARSHALL, MANAGER 
176 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
Tel. Kenmore 6570 
DORCHESTER AVE. AND 60TH ST., CHICAGO 
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FOR PROGRESSIVE HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 


A project for the! thorough study and 
discussion of the Pact of Paris in the high 
schools of the United States is being stimu- 
lated by the National Student Forum 
through its Committee in Charge, which is 
composed of approximately 250 state and 
city superintendents of education, high 
school principals and teachers, librarians, 
leaders’ in educational and religious or- 
ganizations and editors of educational and 
religious publications. They are sug- 
gesting the study of the pact in schools, 
just as other facts of history are studied, 
because history in the making is quite as 
important as history already made. 

It is a great inspiration to students to 
participate in a study on which thousands 
of other students are working at the same 
time. That students in any high school 
may do this, it is necessary only that their 
principal or teachers register the classes or 
groups with the Committee in Charge, 
532 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C., 
any time before June 1, 1930. Teachers 
will then be provided with study outlines, 
lists of books and other literature covering 
all aspects of the subject and also with 
suggestions for group discussion. The 
study and discussion are the only features 
essential for participation. There is no 
charge for registration and material. 

There are several interesting but op- 
tional features suggested. A school may 
have its students prepare papers of not 
more than 300 words on the theme: “How 
May the Pact for the Renunciation of War 
Be Made Effective?’ and arrange with 
local judges to determine the best paper. 
The school may assign one of the awards 
which will be provided free upon applica- 
tion to the Committee in Charge. The 
school may then enter its winning paper 
for the state award by sending it with a 
certification to the state supervisor, and for 
the best paper in the state two awards are 
given. The school receives a_ large, 
framed, full color reproduction of the 
entire original Paris Pact, with appropriate 
inscription to the individual school, while 
the student receives a finely-framed, full 
color reproduction of the signature pages 
of the original treaty, also with appropriate 
inscription. For the best paper in the 
United States, selected by the National 
Committee, a two months’ vacation trip 
to Europe for the summer of 1930, having 
a total value of $500, is given. To each 
student who, as certified by his principal, 
effectively delivers his paper as an address 
before a class, group of classes, school as- 
sembly, or church or community group, a 
“special service’? award consisting of a 
reproduction of the signature pages of the 
original treaty, with appropriate notation 
of the number of addresses given by the 
individual student, is given. Awards for 
the best paper produced in individual 
schools will be made before Feb. 1, 1930. 
Papers receiving the school award may be 
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presented to the state committee in com- 
petition for the state award before March 1. 
Winners of the state award may present 
their papers to the national committee 
before April 1, and on May 1 the winner of 
the national award will be announced. 
“Special Service’ awards will be made up 
to June 30, 1930. 

Preparation of papers and their entrance 
for school, state and national awards are 
entirely optional features, and any par- 
ticipating high school may adopt one or 
more of them. The chief purpose of the 
Forum is to encourage an all-sided discus- 
sion and study of the treaty which re- 
nounces war as an instrument of national 
policy and which has been ratified by the 
United States and fourteen other nations, 
while more than sixty other nations have 
signified their intention to adhere to it. 
In order to be effective, this Pact must be 
backed by the public opinion of these na- 
tions. It is hoped that through free dis- 
cussion students may learn how to think, 
rather than what to think, and how to per- 
form the duties of citizenship intelligently. 


* * 


DR. NORWOOD IN BOSTON 


Dr. Frederick W. Norwood, minister of 
the City Temple, London, is coming to this 
country for a brief tour under the aus- 
pices of the World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship. The Greater Boston 
Federation of Churches has been fortunate 
in securing Dr. Norwood for the evening of 
Tuesday, Jan. 14, when he will preach at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral at eight o’clock. 

Dr. Norwood is one of the great forces 
in English religious life. He is an eloquent 
and forceful speaker, straightforward, 
sincere and earnest, and takes a keen and 


meager 


vital interest in all the great questions of — 


the day. The City Temple, which seats 


more than 1,000 people, is crowded on ~ 
Norwood has addressed — 
audiences all over England, even preach- — 
ing in many Anglican churches and cathe- — 


Sundays. Dr. 


drals. 
Mr. Wickham Steed, editor of the Lon- 


don Review of Reviews, and formerly edi- | 
tor of the London Times, writes: “The | 


immense congregation that flocks to hear 
him twice every Sunday at the City Tem- 
ple in London is a living monument to his 
power and his sincerity. No preacher or 
public man has done so much to stir the 
hearts and minds of our people about 
peace and its implications. I look upon 


him as one of the greatest moral assets of — 


the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 
* * 


CORRECTION 


On page 12, column 1, Christian Leader, { 


issue of Jan. 4, 1930, in the interesting 
article ‘‘Old Time-Tables and Dead 
Leaves,”’ by Dr. John W. Day, the word 
sciolists by a typographical error is changed’ 
to socialists. Perhaps this correction will 


again call attention to a most interesting | 


contribution. 
The Editor. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. f 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


A WORLD COURT : ACTION! 


HE most concise and accurate account of the 
historical connection between this country and 
the World Court movement that we have seen 

is in an appeal just issued by George W. Wickersham, 
former Attorney General, Raymond B. Fosdick and 
Philip C. Nash. 

We ask all Universalists to read it and especially 

to note the last paragraph. 


Court. Its impartial and wise judgments, the high 
character of the judges, the readiness with which the 
nations submit cases for decision and the cheerfulness 
with which they carry out its rulings, all attest the suc- 
cess of the plan. 

Is it not high time that the United States take its 
place with the others? 

The final step is ratification of the protocols incor- 
porating the Root Formula, by our Senate and by the 
other nations. It appears that the Senate is willing to 


The United States again stands at the threshold of 
the World Court! 

President McKinley, in 1899, instructed our dele- 
gates to the First Hague Conference to work for the 
creation of a permanently established international 
court. 

President Roosevelt, in 1907, instructed our dele- 
gates to the Second Hague Conference again to use their 
best efforts to develop a permanent tribunal, composed 
of judges who would be judicial officers and nothing else. 

President Taft, just before he left office, advocated 
a permanent, well-established court of arbitration. 

President Wilson, in 1919, provided for the estab- 
lishment of the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, in the Treaty of Versailles. Elihu Root and a 
committee of jurists in 1920 evolved a method of elect- 
ing judges acceptable to all nations. 

President Harding, in 1923, urged the Senate to 
consent to American adherence to the World Court. 
The Senate, on Jan. 27, 1926, by a vote of 76 to 17, voted 
to do so, but drew up five reservations, one of which was 
not acceptable to the other nations. 

President Coolidge, in 1928, authorized informal 
conversations with other nations to see if a way could be 
found to make the fifth American reservation accept- 
able; early in 1929, Elihu Root, with a group of eminent 
international jurists, devised a formula which accom- 
plished this. 

President Hoover, on Dec. 3, stated that the ‘“‘Root 
Formula,’’ already approved by fifty other nations, 
should be acceptable to the people of the United States, 
and he authorized the United States’ signature to the 
three necessary protocols. They were signed at Geneva 

on Dee. 9, 1929. 

Thus, for thirty years, every American President 
and the Secretaries of State, backed by an ever-growing 
public opinion, have been working for the establishment 
of a World Court which would provide a method of set- 
tling international disputes of a justiciable character by 
law instead of war. 

Fifty-four nations are now members of the World 


ratify by about the same vote as in 1926—76 to 17—as 

soon as the matter can be brought to a vote. The Pres- 

ident needs the expressed backing of American public 

opinion to justify him in submitting the question to the 

Senate in the near future. That same public opinion will 

ensure prompt action in the Senate itself. Will you act? 
* Ox 


OUR EDITORIAL ON ACCEPTING JESUS 


HE best thing you ever did,” wrote a correspond- 
ent about our editorial in the issue of Dec. 28, 
“Accepting Jesus.’”’ But two others call us to 
account—one in a personal letter, one in a brief word 
for publication. It is this sharp difference of opinion 
that shows us the infinite variety of human nature, 
and gives zest to the editorial task. The two who 
disagree with us disagree with each other far more 
than they do with us. One says in substance that we 
are too radical and the other that we are too ortho- 
dox. One thinks we do not sufficiently exalt Jesus. 
The other thinks it a mistake “to say such friendly 
words about incarnation, atonement, redemption, and 
other exploded dogmas.” 

The essential thing in our thought is that what 
is necessary is not to be unitarian or to be trinitarian. 
It is to be religious. It is not to determine the exact 
place of Jesus in the scheme of things. It is to have 
faith in God such as he had. It is not to work out a 
perfect theory of the atonement, but to want to set 
men at one with God and with each other. 

We agree with our critic who wants to make 
men realize the power and peace that come from a 
close walk with Jesus, and with her feeling that we 
must reverence and honor him. 

We agree with our critic who thinks that many 
a wrong has been done in the name of this dogma or 
that, and who wants to break the shackles of false 
theology. 

Essentially both are unconsciously exalting the 
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place of the intellect. They want the thing sad 
right. One wants it said in trinitarian formularies, 
the other in unitarian. With profound respect for 
both and for their insistence on truth and also on 
words as vehicles for the expression of truth, we again 
remind them that religion more than al] else is an at- 
titude, a spirit, a willingness to live and act, a faith in 
God and man. We do not say to the one that she 
goes too far to the right nor to the other that he goes 
too far to the left. We say to both, “Start where 
you are and go ahead.” 


* * 


A MIDDLE OF THE ROAD PRESIDENT 


ARLETON BEALS, who has been much in Latin 
America, writes from Mexico City to the New 
Republic that ‘the Mexican regime has reached 

the middle of the road.” 

In other words Oritz Rubio, the president-elect, 
is neither a reactionary like Diaz, who exploited the 
common people, nor a wild revolutionary with a pro- 
gram to exploit all men of means. 

The new president traces his descent back to the 
last of the Tarascan Indian monarchs. In more recent 
generations, judges, generals, teachers, bishops, have 
been among his forebears. By training he is an en- 
gineer. Much of his early life was a struggle against 
Diaz the dictator. He has been a supporter of Ma- 
dero, Carranza, Obregon and Calles. 

In the elections Vasconcelos, his leading oppon- 
ent, made bitter attacks upon the government of the 
United States. Rubio is friendly to us. Vasconcelos 
had the support of clerical and feudal forces. Rubio 
was backea by the great middle class, but organized 
labor did not actively fight him. 

The visit of the president-elect to Washington, 
where he was received with the highest honors, is a 
happy prelude to an administration which all good 
citizens of our country hope will be marked by close 
and happy relations between Mexico and the United 
States. 

DENOMINATIONAL CONTROL RELIN- 

QUISHED 

N interesting side-light is thrown upon the ques- 
tion of private or denominational control of 
religious journals by an announcement pub- 
lished by the Baptist of Chicago for Dec. 21. Ten 
years ago the Northern Baptist Convention. bought a 
group of privately owned Baptist newspapers and 
consolidated them into the Baptist, ‘‘to be owned and 
edited as the official denominational organ.” For 
ten years this journal has been ably edited and has 
become recognized as one of the leading religious 
weeklies of the country. It never was self-support- 
ing, however, and the deficit has run from ten thou- 
sand to fifteen thousand dollars per year, which has 

been made up out of denominational funds. 

The recent death of Dr. Earl, the editor, raised 
the question as to the future policy. As a result, a 
group of prominent laymen who have the confidence 
and regard of the denomination and who have both 
the spirit and means to help the denomination carry 
on this important project, have formed a corporation 
to take over the paper. On the list of the new owners 
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are three past presidents of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. With them are associated six other 
men. The executive committee of the denomination 
has unanimousiy approved the sale of the paper to 
this group, and it will become effective April 30. 


* * 


THE LORD WILL PROVIDE 


OSEPH EDGAR CHAMBERLIN, veteran edi- 
torial writer, of the Boston Evening Transcript, 
said recently in an address at the Boston Authors’ 

Club that he was not especially pious, but that for 
years he had kept a motto on his desk: “The Lord 
will provide.” 

When the times of scarcity that come to all 
writers came to him, and presses were waiting, he took 
a look at the motto and got a fresh grip on the situa- 
tion. 

There is a wealth of testimony of this kind, and 
still some men may be found who declare that faith 
in God weakens human effort. Lack of faith in God 
weakens human effort. No army yet in human his- 
tory has Jost morale at the news that allies were on the 
way. 

* * 


RELIGIOUS JOURNALISM* 


HE religious weeklies of the United States had 
their beginning in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. The oldest is the Herald 

of Gospel Liberty, started in 1808. The second is the 
Congregationalist, started in 1816. The third is the 
Christian Leader, which has begun its one hundred 
and eleventh year. The Christian Register, Unitarian, 
108 years old, claims to be the oldest paper to carry 
on under the same name. These papers were started 


by private individuals mainly to serve religious de-~ 


nominations, and frequently the denominations have 
taken them over and run them. They were money- 
making projects in the beginning, but from being 
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money making they have become money losing. ~ 
They are carried on as colleges are carried on, because ~ 


of the good they do. 
close up it it depended on fees. 


Every college would have to ~ 
Nearly every journal ~ 


would have to suspend if it depended on subscrip- — 


tions and advertisements. They are enabled to do 


their work through grants from the denominations — 


or endowments that they have built up. Every de- © 


nomination of Christians has at least one journal. 
Some denominations have several. There are three 
main ways of control. Some are owned by the de- 
nomination and operated through a committee which 
nominates or elects the editor. Some are owned by 
private corporations made up of adherents to the de- 
nomination. 


tees and directors of which are elected by State Con- 


ventions and the General Convention of the de-~ 


nomination. 

In the business of making a religious journal on 
the editorial side there are six main tasks: (a) Policy. 
(b) Choosing manuscripts. (c) Writing. (d) Meet- 
ing people. (e) Correspondence. 


*Outline of an address before the Rotary Club, Cobleskill, | 


N. Y., Dec. 26, 1929. 


4 


Some, like the Chrisitzan Leader, com- 
bine both methods—a private corporation, the trus- 


(f) Proof-reading 
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and make-up. Then there is the other side, of dis- 
tributing the paper and running the finances. These 
last two jobs, with us, are part of the business of the 
manager. 

In general the policy of the journal is the policy 
of the denomination. It stands for the truths gen- 
erally held by the denomination. It seeks to spread 
them broadeast. It tries to build up the denomina- 


_ tional machine which puts denominational policies 


into operation. There are two limitations upon this 
statement: Every editor worth his salt, like every 
minister, believes in the prophetic office. He insists 
on liberty. He endeavors to lead. He will not take 
opinions handed to him by any denominational com- 
mittee. On our journal nobody has ever sought seri- 
ously to curtail the liberty of the editor. They know 
too well that any success that they might have along 
that line, even the slightest, would mean an instant 
change of editors. Also every editor of any strength 
or standing keeps steadily in mind not only the truths 
emphasized by the denomination but the larger 
truths which belong to us all and which demand al- 
legiance of us all. If the lesser conflicts with the greater, 
the true editor or minister stands by the greater. 
The main disagreements with the policy of the editor 
of our paper have been these: The editor holds that 


_ prohibition, a noble experiment, has gone far enough. 


There is no call on us to carry it to France and seek 
to force our ideas on a nation of wine drinkers. It 
must not be extended to things like cigarettes. The 
movement to seek law for everything wrong must 
not go farther. The true dependence is moral sua- 
sion, education in manners and morals, pure religion. 
We have our strong anti-tobacco people and world 
prohibition people, who would have us turn the paper 
into a journal of propaganda for their causes. We 
will not do that. We are for the League of Nations, 
the World Court, greater and quicker disarmament 
by genera] agreement, and some of our people think 
we go too far. Weare against excluding from citizen- 
ship Quakers who refuse to take an oath to bear arms. 
Weare for democracy, not only politica] but industrial. 
Along all these lines we have stirred up enemies, but 
also raised up friends. 

We have insisted strongly that, though denomina- 
tions render service, we have too many. To do our 
work better, to present a united front to wrong, those 
denominations closest together should first federate 
and then, if the thing works and they can do it happily, 
unite. We have said repeatedly that Universalists, 
who claim to be pioneers, might well be pioneers in 
this. We have put strongly to the front in our de- 
nominational policy the words of Jesus: “He that 
loseth his life shall find it.’”’ In all this we have fol- 
lowed denominational action, but wherein we have 
differed from some of our colleagues is on speed. In 
our thirty-one years in the Universalist Church we 
have heard too often: ‘“‘This is all very well, but now 
is not the time.” We have become tired of seeing 
people pass the buck to the next generation, especially 
where there is opposition. In policy, therefore, we 
have been repeatedl!y criticised. A favorite way for 
ministers and officials to begin remarks about the 
Leader is, ‘““‘While I do not always agree with the 


ie - editor.” 
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In choosing manuscripts we are limited by lack 
of money to pay for them. We can not go out into 
the market and hire the services of distinguished 
writers. Most of the contributors do their work for 
love of the cause. We sometimes publish poor ar- 
ticles because we can not get any better. We have 
been criticised by the one hundred per cent Uni- 
versalists for going to England now,.and then for 
manuscripts, and out of the denomination. But we 
still go to England and we still have Methodist, Con- 
gregationaJ, Unitarian, Baptist, or Episcopal writers 
who work for us more or less regularly. The hundred 
percenters are right in their contention that part of 
our job is developing writers within our own ranks. 
And we ought to add that most of our critics are right 
to some extent, at least, and we profit by what they 
say. 

Of only one other part of the work is there space 
to speak here. The proof-reading and make up are 
in the very competent hands of an assistant who also 
uses fine editorial judgment in our absence. Of 
correspondence, meeting people, and making public 
addresses our readers may judge whether these may 
not be a man’s sized job in themselves. 

Of writing there is this to say. The editor on a 
weekly does all kinds. He does personals and church 
news, as well as editoria’s. He reports meetings. 
He may do special articles, poems or stories. The 
editor of our paper never does poems or fiction, but 
he does one type of specal article which seems to 
have made a hit—the Cruising article. In these he 
attempts to tell human interest stories, deseribe visits 
to people and places, emphasize our faith that human 
beings as a whole are rather a good sort, ana bring out 
that the things which unite us are mightier than those 
which divide us—because, as Jesus taught, ‘we have 
one Father, even God.’ For example, the articles, 
running over a number of years, “Going Home for 
Christmas” and ‘‘Christmas at the Old Home,” have 
seemed to touch people. May it not be because the 
articles make us realize that we human beings every- 
where are up against much the same problems, are 
bitten by the same storms, love the same kind of 
firelight, and down deep in our hearts realize that 
faith in a good God and helping one another are the 
true sources of happiness? 

There are great rewards. In writing, if one has a 
taste for it, there is the purest happiness. It is a great 
satisfaction to be in a position to influence public 
opinion. And there are the comrades of the way, our 
fellow ministers, our fellow editors, our associates 
in our office. 

In Chicago recently we came to know better 
McGuire of the Baptist and Brummitt of the North- 
western Christian Advocate, Methodist Episcopal. 
We three have the task of making the program for 
the next meeting of the editors in Washington. In 
Boston, our monthly meeting of editors, Unitarian, 


- Methodist, Congregational, Christian Endeavor and 


Universalist, seven in all, is one of the great joys of the 
month. The more we find out about people, the better 
we like people. There may be some people contact 
with whom makes us seek the company of our dogs. 
That is not true of workers in the field of religious 
journalism. 


= . 
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Cruisings Incidental and Accidental 
V. Christmas at the Old Home 


Johannes 


SGN the night of the 23d, another storm struck 
1) us. Boston, which had escaped the bad 
sleet of the 20th, this time got its full share. 
ue There were snow and sleet, two inches of 
sae well trampled, and then a sudden freeze. On 
the morning of the 24th, when we looked out, ice 
covered everything. It was very slippery. In a 
sporty little car a friend came to take us to the sta- 
tion, only three or four squares away, where we 
boarded the North Shore Limited for Albany. 

The sleet storm had gripped the country. “A 
white Christmas assured for the city,” said the New 
York Times. “Snow covers the nation.” There 
was not much snow around Boston, but it was well 
placed. It sheathed trees and buildings, and when 
the sun came out it made a glittering landscape. 

With us on the train was Dr. Rice, headed back 
to his old parish in Springfield for a funeral. He is 
one of the ministers whom former parishioners re- 
member and turn to in hours of stress. 

Although we had bought tickets two weeks ahead 
we had been unable to secure seats in the parlor car, 
and had to take reservations in a Chicago-bound 
sleeper. It was a modern Pullman, beautifully 
finished, and had divisions which almost made it a 
compartment car. To our mind it was superior in 
comfort and privacy to the chair ear. 

With us in our cozy section went another friend, 
Charlotte Kellogg, wife of Dr. Vernon Kellogg, not 
in person, but in her article, “Christmas at the 
Hoovers,”’ published in the Sunday Star of Washington. 
“In the household of the first family of the Jand,” 
said the heading, ‘‘Christmas is an old-fashioned, 
simple, personally prepared holiday, with members of 
the family gathering the Yule-tide decorations, trim- 
ming the tree and preparing gifts and surprises.” 

I quote a paragraph or two which reflect the 
spirit of Mrs. Kellogg’s vivid narrative: 

The pleasure in personal preparation of the holi- 
day scene binds like a golden cord all the varied ex- 
pression of the Hoovers’ Christmas day. The tree is 
not trimmed by somebody else—it is trimmed by the 
family. It may not be as elaborate as somebody else’s 
tree, but it is the Hoover tree. Down the years has 
come a traditional division of trimming labor. There 
is the familiar annual dispute about whether the star or 
the angel shall top the tree, with victory going angelward 
one year and starward the next. But for years now 
there has been no discussion as to which family member 
“frosts.” Long ago, when the first magical tinsel strips 
appeared, one had joyously seized a supply and, rush- 
ing his ladder about the room, ran that magic along 
the tops of all doors and windows, hung it from pictures 
and furniture and tree, until the room was one silver 
gleam. He still pre-empts “frosting,’’ while others 
zealously guard their own chosen roles of artistic en- 
deavor.. Gifts are simple, but no matter how busy or 
complicated life may happen to be at the moment, into 


the choosing and wrapping of each, into every greeting, 
goes individual work and pleasure. 


This habit of giving of what one is, as well as of what 
one has, is characteristic, fundamental. Its expression 


rings down the road of President Hoover’s whole career, 
from the putting through of his first job to his message 
of ‘“‘work,’’ spoken the other day to the most important 
business conference ever held in our country. 


The article put us more than ever in the mood for 
personal participation in our own simple old-fashioned 
Christmas. 

Before we reached Albany, we discovered Mrs. 
Joseph K. Mason ot Cambridge, widow of one of our 
beloved Universalist ministers. The year after- Dr. 
Mason died, their dughter, Hope, also died, leaving 
four little children, and now, ten: years after, the 
grandmother was on her way to Slingerlands, New 
York, for Christmas dinner’ with her son-in-law and 
his family. 

The warmest friend that my old chief, Dr. Charles 
H. Eaton, had was Dr. Joseph K. Mason. They 
were in school together, kept up their friendship in 
the ministry, and when Dr. Eaton died Dr. Mason ‘ 
came on from Philadelphia to New York for the 
funeral. One of the most vivid experiences of my 
early ministry was listening to this address of Dr. | 
Mason, in the Church of the Divine Paternity. Lost 
in talk of the EKatons and Masons, we found ourselves 
running down the long grade into the Hudson Valley 
before we realized it. ie eae 

On the platform in Albany was the soldier 
brother, who had motored up from Washington to 
Cobleskill and come into Albany by train for a day in 
the old book shops, and also to meet us. 

That morning eight and a half inches of snow had 
fallen in CobleskiJl, and enough jin Albany to make 
things clean and beautiful. On the local train we 
found a boyhood friend who has made a success of 
life, Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, forty-eight years in 
education as country school teacher, school commis- 
sioner, deputy state commissioner of education for 
New York, commissioner of education for Pennsy]- 
vania, and now head of the new subsidiary of the 
Eastman Kodak Company of Rochester, N. Y., which 
is putting educational films on the market. As we 
drew Finegan out about this last job that he has 
taken on, it seemed to us as if all his life had been a 
preparation for it. Though technically now in big 
business rather than the profession of education, he 
made us realize that he never before has had such op- 
portunities for service as he has now. He knows 
too much about education to dream of substituting 
anything for old-fashioned hard study, but he has 
come to see how much the eye can be made to help 
even in technical studies like medicine. Keen, . 
warm-hearted, magnetic, young, though he must be 
sixty, he gave us a great time. 

I took him back in memory to the time when I 
was teaching on a hill-top in the town of Fulton and 
he was teaching down in the valley underme. He had 
begun on the hill-tops the year before and had been 
promoted. Paradoxical as it may sound, the higher 
one goes in district school teaching usually the lower 
the pay. We recalled also how I, a boy of sixteen, 
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took off my coat and worked for his election as school 
commissioner. Then he went back a full fifty-five 
years to a speech made by my father when father was 
a young Jawyer serving as school commissioner and 
Finegan was a small boy in a country school. ‘Your 
father,” he said, ‘made a speech I have remembered 
fifty-five years. It was in West Fulton. A boy had 
just run up a Jong column of figures on the blackboard 
and got it right the first time. The teacher had col- 
lected copy books and showed them to your father. 
' He took the column of figures and one of the copy 
books as his subject. He spoke on taking time to 
do the thing right, on finishing what one begins, and 
always doing one’s best. ‘If this boy had made one 
mistake,’ he said, ‘the result would have been spoiled. 
And how much better is this writing than if the line 
slanted up or slanted down.’ He made it so plain to 
_us little boys and girls that I have remembered it all 
my life.” 

“We have just passed an important boundary,”’ 
said Finegan a moment later. ‘Schoharie County,” 
I exclaimed. ‘‘Where was it?” said the Colonel. “By 
the last farmhouse,” replied the former school com- 
missioner. “I know every foot of this ground. Here 
is Esperance station.” The hills of old Schoharie 
were showing up ahead. Right and left ran the beau- 
tiful valley of the Schoharie, which we crossed to 
enter the valley of the Cobléskill. Quiet and peaceful 
it looked in winter garb, snow in evidence but not 
dominating the scene as it does sometimes, the promi- 
nent thing being the wooded hills, cold and somber 
in the light of the late afternoon, but not forbidding to 
returning native sons. 

My brother’s big Buick was at the station. It 
pushed bravely through the snow—up Division Street, 
along Main, up Grand, and then suddenly there 
showed up the big square house, lighted from front to 
rear and top tobottom. Inthe parlor the Christmas 
tree was shining with tiny electric bulbs. In the 
sitting room the fire was leaping on the hearth. In 
the dining room soon a large baked ham was put on 
the table, cloves sticking out all over it, and its fra- 
grance filling the house. The pie in my honor had 
been made of the canned mincemeat of a friend whose 
name is not unlike friend, and it was pronounced 
“perfect.” More than one friend, however, had 
had a finger in that pie. I read aloud the editorial 
from the New York World advising everybody to go 
on to a lettuce and spinach diet two days before 
Christmas so that they would be anxious to bite into 
something with gravy on it, but the only result was 
to send everybody back enthusiastically for second 
helpings of ham. It was a beautiful Christmas Eve, 
with carols around the piano, and a trip down town 
to see the lights and to go through the stores. Then 
the stockings to be hung and things put in them, but 
by that time the two cats and I in a big chair were 
jumbling Boston, Albany, Cobleskill, the firelight, 
Christmas cards, ham, and various other things to- 
gether in our respective dreams. 

On the Sunday before Christmas I had visited 
Amesbury, Mass., in the valley of the Merrimac, 
and had seen the old home of Whittier. Driving 
then ten miles to Haverhill to take a train, I had 
passed the farmhouse where the poet was born, a 


little house under the hill, where he wrote “Snow- 
bound.”’ We did not go in, but we saw the apple 
trees, the brook, the fields and woods, that he loved. 
The roads were dry and the fields were brown, except 
for patches of snow here and there. The thought of 
Whittier and of ‘Snowbound” was good preparation 
for Christmas at the old home. 

It was a white world that we looked out upon 
Christmas morning. The snow stornt’did not hold 
up traffic like the great sleet storm of a week or so 
before, but it made a pure white Christmas for us. 
The sun came slowly over Old Donats Mountain in 
the southeast, behind a grey sky and shining feebly. 
It was a relief not to have too much light on such a 
white world. 

Looking out of the front windows one saw the tal] 
maples along the street in their winter dress, or un- 
dress—that undress which so wonderfully reveals their 
outlines and gives us such an idea of their individu- 
ality. 

The children were astir early. The cats, who 
have a private exit from their warm cellar, were 
howling at the kitchen door. Coming in they felt so 
good that the aged “mother kitty’”’ arched her back 
and leaped over the “blue kitten.”” The blue kitten 
started a purring that could be heard in the next room. 
The children were spinning tops and opening al] kinds 
of packages. Breakfast over, we elders forgot coal 
and ashes and started a game of ring toss such as we 
usually play on shipboard. Then there was a trip up 
the hiJl to the other house, with more nephews and 
nieces, a Christmas tree, stockings, and another 
Yule log. What I like about this house on the hill, 
next to the cheer within, is the lovely view without and 
also from the window inside. The house looks down 
on the village and across the valley to Old Donats, 
the mountain on the south. One can see off in the 
distance the state road to Albany, and also the rail- 
road with trains leaving their snowy trails of steam 
behind them as they rush up and down the valley. 
After the hubbub of presents and the excited talk of 
the children it is restful to pace up and down on this 
porch from which one can look for many miles. 

The great event of the day is the Christmas 
dinner in the old home. This year a plan had been 
made to make me do half of the carving, by having 
two ten pound turkeys. Instead the fortunes of 
marketing brought us one twenty-two pound bird, 
not this season’s turkey, but a year old—the-kind 
that can be ruined in cooking. Instead it came on, 
after four hours in the oven, tender and juicy. Back- 
ing it up were onions and mashed potatoes, chestnut 
stuffing and cranberry sauce, giblet gravy and cream 
biscuits. There was no pie, but ‘‘mother’s plum 
pudding with a wonderful sauce” made by my sister, 
ice cream, fruit cake, nuts, candies, and fruits. One 
of the things more interesting to look at than to eat 
was a large jar of pickles brought from the Philippine 
Islands, made out of vegetables carved into the shapes 
of flowers, fishes, Spanish letters, ete. It took the 
man who carved them all of one day to put them in- 
to the can in the correct positions. 

Five of the younger ones sat at a small table, ten 
elders at the big table. There were no accidents 
except one second of plum pudding dropped on the 


. 
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floor by an over-enthusiastic nephew as he tried to 
help with the serving. The plate fell on the pudding 
and pudding sauce and was saved, but not the pud- 
ding. One sister-in-law was sick from a long motor 
trip. Some we wanted were not there. But it was a 
peaceful dinner—with many happy reminiscences, 
keen enjoyment of the food, the Christmas spirit 
with us. 

One can never tell how much of such an experi- 
ence is objective and how much is subjective. Was 
it really a more peaceful day than for some years, or 
was I more glad to be home and more at peace within? 

There were good helpers for the day—cook and 
assistant cook, a professor’s wife and a colored girl 
who had come up in the car from Washington with the 
Colonel’s lady. Part of our sense of freedom of course 
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came from such competent help. But had I ‘been 
host or hostess of course I should not have been quite 
so care-free. Those who take the brunt of these re- 
unions may never realize how great a service they 
render in promoting good-will and keeping Jarge 
families united. 

The weather after the colder days seemed mild. 
The air of the hills was deliciously dry. We had 
some good walks before night. 

We did not read the Christmas Carol as we do 
often, but I had with me Dickens’s letter to Foster, 
written in 1846, from which I read: 

“Many merry Christmases, many happy new 
years, unbroken friendship, great accumulation of 
cheerful recollections, affections on earth, and heaven 
at Jast for all of us.” 


Remember the Boys of the A. E. F. 


Herbert E. Benton 


O one could attend the Washington Conven- 
tion without being almost startled at the 
change a very few years have brought in the 
attitude toward World Peace. 

Only a few sessions ago the subject was well 
nigh taboo; its advocates were regarded either as im- 
practical fanatics or as positively disloyal. Now 
World Peace has become popular—as evidenced at 
Washington by the large attendance at the Peace 
Conference, in spite of other impelling attractions, by 
the enthusiasm accorded the project to dedicate the 
tower of the Washington church to International 
Justice and World Peace, and the thriJling spectacle 
occasioned by the raising of $15,000 that the tower 
might be dedicated free from debt. All this simply 
could not have happened six years ago. 

In truth. we have cause to “thank God and take 
courage.”’ 

But there is an element of sadness in the changed 
situation. 

When the proposition was made that the Wash- 
ington church should be a memorial, the point es- 
pecially stressed was that it should be a memorial 
to our young men who had lost their lives in the Great 
War. This came first. A little Jater, for obvious 
reasons, the memorial concept was broadened to 
include all Universalists who have rendered notable 
service to church or country or humanity. 

And this is well. 

Now we come to Washington, and instead of a 
War Memoria] we dedicate the tower of the church to 
Peace, and from beginning to end of the Convention 
no mention whatever is made of the promising lives 
offered on the altar of the nation’s service in the last 
war. 

No one, I am sure, will accuse me of harboring a 
militaristic complex or holding a brief for Mars, but 
this forgetfulness of that tremendous sacrifice sad- 
dens me, and I wish to enter protest against the casual 
and reprehensible attitude which seems to draw the 
curtain of oblivion between us and the dead men of the 
dead past and alsg.the living victims of that great 
struggle. 

At once a chorus will arise: “Oh, but we are not 


forgetting. The very reason that we are eager for 
peace is that such a catastrophe may never happen 
again.”” Exactly—those are my sentiments—but I 
none the Jess claim that we are shamefully forgetting 
the sacrifices that were made for us and in response to 
our own eager desire. 

Have we forgotten the glad, almost frenzied ac- 
claim we gave the brave boys who were to defend the 


nation’s honor and protect us from the dire fate that 


threatened? p 

In New England we couldn’t do enough for the 
boys at Camp Devens. Ina certain church I happen 
to know the young soldiers were invited to our homes 
for Sunday dinner, our young folks provided an 
entertainment for them. I remember on one par- 
ticular afternoon the guests were mostly from Connec- 
ticut. Poor fellows! Their division went through 
heJl not Jong after. 

Then they were ever present in our thought, for 
they were doing something noble for us. 


The war ended. After the demobilization I } 


went to a certain bank to talk to a young man who 
had just returned from the service. On previous 
visits I had noted a bronze tablet bearing the names 
of the employees of the institution who were in the 
service of their country. The display of that tablet 
seemed to confer upon the bank a reflected glory. 
On this visit the tablet was not in evidence. I in- 
quired of the young man what had become of it. He 
said, “Come with me.” He took me into a closet 
under some stairs and there in a corner on the floor 
was the tablet. With a shrug of the shoulders and a 
wry smile, he remarked, “The war is over, you know.” 

Yes, the war is over, but its awful effects are not 
over, and it is not yet time to forget the thousands who 
are still suffering as a part of its terrible cost. 

These men paid a greater price than the rest of 
us—they gave health and strength, they mortgaged 
their future so heavily that they can never find con- 
tent and happiness without our help; and our attitude 
toward them should be meticulously thoughtful and 
generously sympathetic. 


Lest you may think I am the victim of an in-— 
_ flated illusion let me rehearse a few facts. 


| 
: 
: 


| _ wife and several small children. 


i air 
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There are some 25,000 ex-service men in govern- 
ment hospitals, but there is no government-provided 
convalescent care and none for the families of the 
hospitalized men unless they are receiving compensa- 
tion. Consequently many who ought to be in hos- 
pitals dare not go for fear their families will suffer. 

That is, John Smith may be sent to the naval 
hospital, League Island, Philadelphia. He has a 
He had been un- 
employed for some time prior to entering the hospital, 
' consequently his family isin poverty. The Red Cross, 
through its Home Service Department, comes to the 
relief of the family, and, even after the man’s discharge 
from the hospital, the family must be carriea until] 
he can find employment. 

If an ex-service man can establish that his disa- 
bility is due to his war experience (and sometimes years 
elapse before the claim is allowed, during which time 
nothing is received from the government), he will 
receive for temporary disability $80 per month, with 
$10 additional for a wife and $5 for each child. Per- 
manent disability entitles the man to receive $100 
per month—with no additional allowance for his 
family. But as this latter is probably a hospital case, 
the entire $100 is used by the family. It will be evi- 
dent that if there are several children and out of that 
$100 rent and fuel, food and clothing, ete., must be 
paid, they will not Jive in luxury. 

We might add here that if the husband died 
during the war, the widow receives compensation for 
herself and two children (until they are eighteen 
years old) of $46.50 per month—which of course is 
utterly inadequate. 

In a portion of Philadelphia alone some four 
hundred families are under the care of the Red Cross. 
May I cite a few typical cases? 

At Byberry hospital (city psychopathic) is an 
ex-serviceman. Hehasawifeand five children. His 
claim for compensation has been filed, but ‘nothing 
is being received from the government. When dis- 
covered the family were without food and the shelter 
was pitiable. For some time now the Red Cross has 
cared for the family, at the same time getting affidavits 
from former “buddies” and friends that may strength- 
en his plea for government aid. 

Another case is that of a man with a spinal 
affection due to injuries received in the war. His 
plea for compensation was pending from May, 1920, 
to June, 1929, and at long last he was given a 28 per 
cent disability rating which entitles his family (con- 
sisting of wife and three children) to $29.40 per 
month! Fortunately this is retroactive. 

Another family was found existing in a shack on 
the city dump, making a precarious living by picking 
rags and bottles from the rubbish. Their family 
has been carried for nine years. 

In the whole country there are thousands of such 
cases. 

Surely we need only to know these facts to have 
our sympathies stirred sufficiently so that we shall 
show our feelings in some practical manner. 

What I have written is in no sense a criticism of 
our Government. It is doing very much. Our 
country has treated its soldiers generously, but it 
can not do everything. 


I propose that Universalists match their con- 
tributions to the Peace Tower by raising a fund to be 
known as the Universalist Memorial Relief Fund for 
Disabled Soldiers and their families—this fund to be 
administered by some competent organization, and I 
know none better qualified than the National Red 
Cross; the money to be expended in providing addi- 
tional care and benefits which otherwise would not be 
received. 

These might take the form of a week’s vacation 
for an over-worked wife or widow; a week or two in a 
summer camp for the children, or some special en- 
tertainment for men in hospitals; or an addition to an 
inadequate wage. 

I would that every Universalist might have a 
share in this plan, and as the amount given by many 
must be small, I suggest that an effort be made to se- 
cure a contribution from each organization in every 
one of our churches—the amounts to be published in 
the Leader. 

If every church wil] help a goal of $10,000 is not 
beyond our reach. 

And if other denominations would take similar 
offerings, no longer would it be necessary to feel that 
we had defaulted in the appreciation we should ‘give 
to those who did what we wanted them to do and are 
now suffering for their faithfulness. 

Hate war as we may, condemn it as the hideous 
monster it is, our abhorrence but adds to the reason 
why we should not forget those who were seized in 
the grip of that monster and whose bodies were 
broken by his cruel hands. 

co * * 

THE EDITOR’S SONG 
If you have a tale to tell, 

Boil it down! 
Write it out and write it well, 
Being careful how you spell; 
Send the kernel, keep the shell; 

Boil it down! Boil it down! 


If you want the world to know, 
Boil it down! 

If you have good cause to crow; 

If you’d tell how churches grow, 

Whence you came or where you go, 
Boil it down! Boil it down! 


Then, when all the job is done, 
Boil it down! 

If you want to share our fun, 

Know just how a paper’s run, 

Day by day, from sun to sun, 
Boil it down! Boil it down! 


When there’s not a word to spare, 
Boil it down! 
Heave a sigh and lift a prayer, 
Stamp your foot and tear your hair, 
Then begin again with care— 
Boil it down! Boil it down! 


When, all done, you send it in, 
We'll boil it down. 
Where you end, there we begin; > 
This is our besetting sin; 
With a scowl or with a grin, 
We'll boil it down; boil it down. 
—The Presbyterian Advance, 
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Religious Leadership” 


Willard C. Selleck 


Go through, go through the gates; prepare ye 
the way of the people; cast up, cast up the highway; 
gather out the stones; lift up a standard for the people.— 
Isaiah 62 : 10. 


S|HESE words are from the great Prophecy of 
™| the Restoration which Biblical scholars 
now call Second Isaiah. They refer to the 

wi} deliverance of the Israelites from their 
anyone Captivity, under the permission of Cyrus, 
the Persian king, after he had conquered Babylon, 
and their re-establishment in Palestine. This for- 
tunate turn of events, following a long series of na- 
tional disasters which culminated in a half-century of 
exile, with all its humiliation and suffering, filled the 
poet-prophet who uttered these words with the in- 
spiration of religious joy and hope. Hence the chap- 
ters which make up this portion of the Bible—from 
the fortieth to the sixty-sixth of our Book of Isaiah— 
are among the most eloquent to be found in any 
literature, exalted, sublime, picturesque, beautiful, 
and profoundly reverent. 

Twenty-four hundred years have passed since 
that historic emancipation, but the text contains an 
important lesson for us who live in these more modern 
and very different times. It suggests a few thoughts 


on the subject of religious leadership which may be. 


profitably considered by any one who regards himself 
s “the heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of 
time.” 

For every great cause, every great movement 
among men, must have leadership. There must be at 
least a few souls that deeply feel the force of the su- 
preme command—‘“Go through, go through the gates; 
prepare ye the way of the people; cast up, cast up the 
highway; gather out the stones; lift up a standard for 
the people.’ 

No age ever called more loudly than the present 
for true spiritual leadership. The religious world of 
to-day is full of change, confusion and bewilderment 
at the very moment when mankind everywhere 
needs the utmost help which a high and valid religion 
can give. “Where there is no vision, the people per- 
ish,” or “‘cast off restraint,” it was said of old. We 
are being flooded with new knowledge, which is an 
immeasurable blessing; we have a thousand inven- 
tions and appliances which are yielding us facilities, 
conveniences, comforts and luxuries never dreamed of 
before; and we are producing wealth which any former 
age would have called fabulous. Moreover the ends of 
the earth have been brought together, so that races 
are meeting and commingling to an extent that is 
truly marvelous and with possibilities for good and 
evil that are momentous. But unless we have ade- 
quate spiritual vision, understanding, insight, discern- 
ment, comprehension, so as to beget wisdom, justice, 
brotherly love and mutual helpfulness, all our other 
gains may be our destruction. Therefore it becomes 


*Sermon preached in Throop Memorial Church, Pasadena, 
Cal., Oct. 27, 1929, one week before the arrival of the new pastor, 
Dr. Carpenter. 


one of the chief functions of those who occupy posi- 
tions of leadership anywhere, in church or state, in 
home or school, in book or magazine, to try to build 
up in themselves and in others, old and young, the 
power of discrimination and assimilation. Just as 
humans and animals, in order to grow and have 
health, must be able to take out of the world—out of . 
earth and water and air and sunshine—the elements 
which can nourish them, and must by vital processes 
appropriate these and make them into living organic 
substance, so must we all Jearn to do in things intel- 
lectual and spiritual; otherwise we shall be satiated, 
stuffed, auto-intoxicated and diseased—indeed, it 
may not be too much to say that one of the maladies 
from which we are all suffering more or less, in the 


’ present stage of our civilization, is just such mental, 


moral and religious indigestion. So many of us do 
not know what we want, do not know where to stand, 
do not know how to think or what to believe! Our 
new knowledge and wealth and power and freedom are 
overwhelming us, for the time being at least, and 
bringing us into confusion and bewilderment. 

Now we need to remember that we must live in 
two worlds at once, and keep them duly balanced— 
the outer world which spreads around us and which 
we contact in and through our bodies; and the inner 
world which we know by conscious experience, the 
world of thought and feeling and volition, of ideas 
and ideals, of creative imagination and purpose, of 
beauty and joy, of love and romance, of faith and 
hope, of struggle and suffering, of sorrow and sin and 
forgiveness, of prayer and praise and gratitude, of 
inspiration and aspiration and consecration. Alas 
for us if we ignore or neglect either of these two 
realms!’ We must live in both of them simply be- 
cause we are what we are, because human nature is 
what it is. 

But we have to recognize that in the present age 
it is the outer world which bulks the more largely 
with most people. This world is always very much 
with mankind, obtruding itself and pressing heavily, 
because the problem of subsistence is constant, physical 
needs are imperious, and human nature craves satis- 
faction and seeks it. Now, however, after ages of 
slow progress, a time has come when, through dis- 
coveries and inventions, through science and art, 
through industry and commerce, through education 
and political advancement, the material side of our 
civilization—what Professor Eucken called “‘the whole 
externalization of life’—has been enormously de- 
veloped until it inundates us like a flood. Necessarily 
this throws the spiritua! side of life into the shade, for 
the time being at least. Consequently spiritual in- 
terests seem at a discount in the markets of the world, 
and churches are depleted, and millions of homes are 
without spiritual light, and multitudes of men and 
women are groping more or less blindly in a world 
that is full of tumult and to some is full of terror. 

Now it is thefunction of science to help us under- 
stand and conquer this outer world, the world of 
matter with its marvelous forces and laws, in order 
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that we may not be its slaves, but may make it our 
servant, as we are learning little by little todo. The 
vastness and the value of this service we can not 
appreciate too highly. ‘“‘My people perish for lack of 


| _ knowledge,” said the prophet of old; and Jesus said, 


“Ve shall: know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” The intellectual emancipation which 
modern science is helping mankind to achieve is one 
_of the surpassing glories of the present age. 

But it is no less the function of religion to inter- 
pret the inner world of which I have spoken, with all 
its wonder, its beauty, anditsjoy. Itis just asreala 
world as the other, and links us just as surely to a 
Cosmic Order that is above, around and beneath us. 
Let me illustrate: 

Just as the pebble which you pick up on the sea 
beach is related to the shore, the land, the continent, 
the earth, the solar system, and the whole universe, 
even so your spiritual personality, with its inner 
experiences, is related to all humanity, to possibly 
higher ranks of being, and to a Spiritual Order that 
we may reasonably believe to be infinite, and that the 
Bible calls God and Father. 

And as Science interprets to us the outer world 
and makes us at home in the vast, mysterious, ma- 
terial universe; even so Religion interprets the deep 
meanings of the inner world, full of the most vital 
significance, and makes us at home with the Supreme 
Power that we reverently name God, our Heavenly 
Father. 

Here, then, is the place of religious leadership. 
Just as surely as we need scientists to help us under- 
stand and master the outer world, we need spiritual 
teachers who shall help us to learn the secrets of the 
inner world in order that we may live richly, joyously, 
triumphantly—men of vision and insight, of deep and 
sacred experiences, of large learning in the love of 
human minds and hearts, and of profound acquaint- 
ance with that ‘“‘Divine Force in the life of the world” 
that, I repeat, we most properly call God. And our 
Western civilization, as the Eastern civilizations have 
done, needs to learn to appreciate such spiritual 
teachers and avail itself of the help they can give, or 
else it will be unbalanced and come to grief. 

There are a few specific things which a true 
spiritual leadership needs to do at the present time. 

1. It needs to help straighten out the tangle of 
religious thinking. Most people are not aware to 
what an extent traditional Christianity has gone 
awry in its doctrinal conceptions. In place of the 
simple, vital, practical, spiritual, beautiful teachings 
of the Master, it has substituted the speculations of 
Greek philosophy, the notions and rites of pagan 
Rome, and the spirit of the Roman Empire, all elab- 
orated, crystallized and built up by Leo the Great, 
St. Augustine and others into the mighty dogmatic 
and ecclesiastical fabric of the Latin theology. This 
has dominated Western civilization for fifteen hun- 
dred years, only partially relieved by the Protestant 
Reformation. But now at length this vast system 
of pseudo-Christianity is breaking down, its power is 
waning for all who really know what is going on, and 
its overthrow is and will be nothing less than an in- 
tellectual revolution in the whole field of religion. 
For modern evolutionary science and the philosophy 
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which interprets it, and modern Biblical and historical 
criticism, not to mention other branches of learning 
and new social forces, are making this old system im- 
possible for progressive minds. Inevitably there 
follows at once a great deal of skepticism which is 
most fundamental and searching. It is not only 
tearing down, the entire framework of Latin theology, 
but is questioning the validity of essential Christian- 
ity and the claims of every other theistic religion. 

In order that you may not take‘my word alone 
for so strong a statement, let me quote what the dis- 
tinguished German philosopher, Dr. Rudolph Eucken, 
wrote in 1911—and his words are even more pertinent 
to-day. He said: “A sharp division runs to-day 
through Christendom, destroying its unity and en- 
dangering all the strength and truth of its life. On the 
one hand the traditional religion is revered, on the 
other, rejected; outwardly, its stability is unimpaired; 
inwardly, it is convulsed with the throes of upheaval. 
.... Despite all its reputation and _ influence, 
Christianity is being assailed by a passionate move- 
ment of protest which is growing in intensity and 
carrying all before it. It is not the tame and timid 
doubt which all ages know so well, not a mere failure 
on the part of individuals to live up to the heroic mood 
which religion requires of them. No! The antag- 
onism that meets it to-day goes much deeper and is 
vastly more dangerous. Unbelief was once confined 
to the few, and those chiefly of the upper strata of 
society; to-day it lays hold on large masses of people, 
plunging them now into dull indifference, now into a 
passion of iconoclastic hate. Figures prove conclus- 
ively that the interest in church services and observ- 
ances is constantly decreasing and that the faithful 
are rapidly becoming a minority. . . . Unbelief, 
moreover, is no longer directed merely to particular 
features and aspects of Christian thought. It has 
extended over the whole area, so that Christianity 
itself is called in question and not merely certain of 
its dogmas and institutions. . . . Thus we live in an 
age of transition, of struggle between opposing sys- 
tems. We are forced to ask the meaning of this 
schism, this threatened disruption of human life, and 
to find out where we are to look for the means of heal- 
ing it.” (“Can We Still Be Christians?’’) 

Surely in the midst of such an exigency, whose 
implications are profound and far-reaching, it becomes 
the first duty of any man who wants to be a true re- 
ligious leader to think, study and learn, in order that 
he may understand to the best of his ability what is 
valid and what invalid, what is permanent and what 
transient, in historic Christianity, and what is thor- 
oughly tenable in the wider domain of religion in 
general. For unless there can be sound thinking and 
the progressive revision of thought, the interests of 
Christianity will inevitably lapse more and more into 
the care of the unthinking masses, and ultimately 
become antiquated. So the Christian minister must 
be a teacher, and must lay it upon his soul as his 
prime duty to think, if he is to be a real leader in 
these critical times. 

And ‘every church should so free its minister 
from “doing chores” that he can have time to think! 

Universalists have been pioneers in this great 
work of theological reform, helping to reconstruct re- 
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ligious thought in a momentous era; but the task is by 
no means finished yet—indeed in some respects it is 
more urgent than ever. 

2. But the thought-side of religion is only one- 
third of religion at best; there is the emotional side, 
and there is. the volitional or practical or social side. 
Theology, which is religious thought, has about the 
same relation to vital religion that physiology has to 
health. It is possible to have good health without 
knowing much about physiology; and it is possible to 
have a very scientific understanding of physiology, and 
still be without good health. Even so one may be 
deeply and beautifully religious—pure, serene, happy, 
victorious in faith, hope and love—and be very ig- 
norant of theology; while one may be a learned, con- 
sistent theologian intellectually, and still be woefully 
lacking in a true and blessed religious life. Therefore 
the second specific thing which a spiritual leader needs 
to do is to build up a type of piety consonant with 
sound thought. Religion is at least one-third an 
emotional experience, an inner life of aspiration and 
struggle, of trial] and tribulation in spirit, of the con- 
sciousness of imperfection, of wrong-doing and re- 
morse, of contrition and supplication, of reverence, 
gratitude, trust and Jove toward God, of consideration, 
sympathy and helpfulness toward man, of yearning 
after comfort and peace in times of grief and confliet— 
oh, it is all this and more to those whose deeper na- 
ture has been awakened to the eternal realities of the 
spiritual world. Alas for him who knows nothing of 
all this! Theology without such true piety is only the 
shell of religion; and a church that does not realize 
some rich measure of this inner emotional experience 
can be little better than an empty house. 

We Universalists have done something in this 
direction, but not half enough. We must do much 
more. We must foster a true, rich, beautiful, exalted 
worship in the sanctuary; we must nurture personal 
devotion, reverence, trust and holy love in our own 
hearts, each and all; we must cultivate the spirit of 
gentleness and grace in our homes; and we must in- 
spire the young with the ideals and visions and dreams 
of pure, strong, consecrated manhood and woman- 
hood. Then our religion will have soul as well as 
body, will have spiritual vitality and power, and 
will put the breath of life into the framework of our 
theology. Thus we may help a little bit 


“To make undying music in the world, 
Breathing as beauteous order that controls 
With growing sway the growing life of man.” 


3. Once more, a true religious leader for these 
times needs to build into the world the great, simple, 
healing principle of friendship—auniversal friendships, 
good-will, and mutual helpfulness. Respect and con- 
fidence must take the place of suspicion and distrust, 
sympathetic understanding must take the place of 
ignorance and antipathy, and constructive co-opera- 
tion must take the place of destructive competition 
and strife. Then wars will begin to cease, racial and 
class hatreds will subside, security and contentment 
will prevail, wealth will increase, education and hap- 
piness will spread, and the frightful evils of poverty, 
disease, vice and crime will be abated and eventually 
overcome. 
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Surely such a noble religion as ours, embodying. 


the principles of the universal Fatherhood of God and 
the universal brotherhood of mankind, can help 
toward this great end. And if under its inspiration 
we do not all help—all of us, old and young, minister 
and layman—the Eternal Justice that rules this 
universe will hold us responsible for whatever may 
happen. 

Such are a few hints of some of the main things 
which your new leader must undertake to do. Besides, 
he must do a thousand and one little personal things— 
touch the brow of childhood with blessing in the 
name of the Master, teach the boys and girls, inspire 
and guide young people, marry the betrothed, visit 
the sick, comfort the sorrowing, bury the dead, be- 
friend the Jonely poor, and stand in the city as a 
modest, fearless, faithful exponent of all that is high- 
est and best in our civilization. 

Well may he ask, ‘Who is sufficient for these 
things?” “4 

Dear friends, you in this fortunate church have 


had such a true religious leader during the last four-— 


teen years. And now you are to have another; for I 
am sure that Dr. Carpenter will come to you with his 
heart full of a desire to be and do all that I have here 
indicated and much more. 

But may I say to you that he can not lead unless 
you follow? When Saul, the big, strapping chieftain 
in early Israel—head and shoulders above everybody 
else—had been anointed king by Samuel the prophet 
and was entering upon his reign, he “‘went down to his 
house at Gibeah; and there went with him a band of 
men whose hearts God had touched.”” Let me repeat 
those words: ‘“‘There went with him a band of men 
whose hearts God had touched.” 

Surely I do not need to say more. Your own 
minds and hearts will make the necessary application. 

In conclusion let me add that every true religious 
leader, every true Christian pastor, seeks “‘not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a 
ransom for many.’ Every such an one can say— 
Dr. Henry could say, no doubt Dr. Carpenter can say, 
as many and many another has been able to say— 


“T live for those who love me, 
For those who count me true; 
For the heaven that bends above me 
And awaits my spirit, too; 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
And the cause that needs assistance, 
And the glory in the distance, ~ 
And the good that I can do.”’ 
J 40 GH oe 


ETCHING 

I know a hill where a pine tree perches, 

On a rocky ledge in a grove of birches, 

Silver birches, that seem to listen, 

Leaning aslant. Their long trunks glisten, 

Touched by nature, the magic tinter, 

Pale harp-strings for the winds of winter; 

Which, swaying, hold exquisite traces 

Of delicate twigs, like filmy laces 

On the amber sky, where sunset lingers. 

Hemlocks point, with grave, dark fingers 
_ Where gleaming Vega, pale amethyst, 

Keeps, near the zenith, her ancient tryst. 

Blanche Whiting Keysner, in Commonweal. 
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The City Farthest South 


Theresa Homet Patterson 


)|HERE is a statue of Magellan in the Plaza of 

‘| Punta Arenas, now called Magellanes. His 
foot is on the bowsprit, he is holding his hat 

723 high, and his eyes seem to be looking into 
the pature, but in reality they are looking for land for 
Spain. When i in 1520 he came to these Straits, at the 
entrance to this unknown passage some of his men 
mutinied. Having just come through the Straits, 


-and not in a sailing vessel either, I think the men 


justified. Magellan didn’t feel that way, and went 
ashore long enough to improvise some gallows. 

Two ships went ahead making the soundings, and 
Magellan sailed safely through the narrow, blustery 
way and on to the Philippines, where he met his death 
fighting the natives. Drake followed after Magellan, 
believing also that Tierra del Fuego, the land to the 
south, was another continent, but found his mistake. 
It was only the tip of the Andes, the last vertebrae in 
the spine, which is a thousand miles nearer the South 
Pole than Africa is. 

Three years later, Philip the Second of Spain 
founded a fort, leaving one hundred men to keep 
other folks out of the Straits. An English ship 
picked up the one survivor, and for three hundred 
years the Antarctic winds and those from the north- 
west battled and moaned over the tenantless fort. 
Then Chile sent some convicts and started a settJement. 
The first governor went mad, the second one had a 
fire and moved the town. Convicts, famine, murder 
and wind carried on the battle until a sea captain, 
just fifty years ago, turned the tiae by bringing in 
sheep. These sheep haven’t made the desert bloom, 
but they have multiplied like the poppy seed brought 
by a California woman to Valparaiso. A writer 
says they have run out the convict stigma. 

One ranch of 2,000,000 acres ships 10,000,000 
pounds of unwashea wool to England in bales of five 
hundred pounds. The wool is a three to four inch 
staple, is so white it takes the most delicate dyes, and 
sells at the same price as New Zealand wool, which has 
been considered the world’s finest. The sheering is 
done in January and February, when extra help, 
known as swallow immigrants, flows into the country. 

The shepherds are Scotch. They receive about 
forty dollars a month, have a three-room house 
(probably built of corrugated iron, which sways with 
the wind), their meat, fuel, and a garden spot where 
they grow cabbages, potatoes and turnips. A shep- 
herd with his dogs cares for a floék of two thousand. 
The dogs are collies and directed by signs. They can 
pick a single sheep from the flock. They have im- 
mense freezing plants, up to the minute, from which 


most of the meat goes to England, which explains the 


ever present chop. 

The event of the year is the stock show, with its 
wide interest through the province and elsewhere. 
They breed to the particular type fitted to the coun- 
try. The body must be swung high, like an old- 


_. fashioned Packard, to be above the snow, although 


snow does not last long. The sheep have many 
enemies, vultures (which know a trick or two), wild 


dogs, wolves, and an unsuspected one—the Anas 
Indians, who may drive out five hundred, eat what 
they can, drown the rest and bury them for future use. 
Our germ theories do not work here. 

These Anas have some hollow for the family bed, 
with some bush pulled over and tied, which may make 
a wind break but is a poor umbrella. They move 
frequently lest evil spirits catch them in the old bed. 
Their numbers grow less and less, being shut off for 
thieving and dying from tuberculosis, some say as a 
result of the kindness of tourists and missionaries, 
who give them clothes. Wet clothing may be more 
dangerous than the fish oil which had been their only 
covering. The Canoe Indians have no chief, no tribal 
relations, live mostly in their canoes, where they have 
a little fire on some earth. They approach the big 
steamers, begging clothes, knives, cigarettes and 
liquor. The man builds the canoes, but the wives, 
notice it is plural, paddle them and get the fish and 
game. They tip their spears with glass from steamer 
bottles. Whata life! There isa third tribe, and I’m 
not sure which worship no God. One, which has no 
written language, has a vocabulary of forty thousand 
words. How could they possibly use that many on 
wind and water? 

Coal mines are near the city of Magellanes, 
providentially, for the home fires need to be kept 
burning winter and summer; and, having no women’s 
clubs (they too are needed), I fancy that is woman’s 
principal task. There is a fine English club for the 
men with books and magazines. With fifteen hun- 
dred British and plenty of Scotch names, golf links 
are inevitable. 

We were wishing Magellan could incarnate his 
monument, look down upon the beautiful plaza, see 
the three homes that might be on Fifth Avenue, 
look out the roads paved and marked for a radius of 
thirty miles, and behold the Pullman bus coming in 
from one of the ten settlements which are accessible 
by road or water. The nearest Chilian city is sep- 
arated by a thousand miles of stormy seas and the 
grandest scenery. 

At Valparaiso we took on a pilot who seems 
actually to have been whittled down by the winds of 
many passages through the Magellanes. He knew the 
dangers of Smythe Channel in such a fog and storm 
as we had, but the fact that few see the rivers of ice 
that fairly leap from the Andes into the waters of that 
channel did not temper our disappointment. This 
little captain said we would all have been drowned 
had he ventured to go in, but at the time we were 
led to believe he could not find the entrance. We 
passed Desolation Island with a turbulent sea, enter- 
ing the beautifuJ part of the Straits of Magellan at 
dusk. The mountains were white to the north and 
white to the south. Wechose to look at them through 
such windows as were near the radiators. A storm 
would race in from the west, blot out everything, and 
vanish, leaving sunshine and rainbow for a few mo- 
ments, when other clouds would roll over the sun. 
All the time the wandering albatross, the shy albatross 
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and the cape pigeon were swinging to and fro with a 
rise and a dip over our path. The pigeons scampered 
around a little more, having less reputation to protect. 
They have black and white crosswise stripes on their 
wings and look as though they were camouflaged. 
We saw the albatross (which is the wandering) in the 
museum; his wing spread was eight feet. Although 
they flew very close we could not realize their size. 

’ The Humboldt Current met us at the Equator. 
After scorching days from California down it seemed 
a happy meeting, but, like many another sudden 
friendship, it did not last. We actually stayed off 
the deck to avoid meeting it. The birds evidently 
avoided it also, as only now and then did a bird follow 
us. At Arica we found all the cormorants Irvin 
Cobb counted there. The fish of the sea must be 
like the unnumbered sands of the shore to feed such 
anarmy. ‘The solid black line leaves the island roost 
some time after sunrise and the last bird passed us 
at 10.15. At evening the line returns, and no one 
wonders at the guano which is a large part of the wealth 
of Chile. 

While doctors and tour managers and officials of 
ChiJe came to a settlement at this unexpected cal) on 
Arica, where peace has come at last, we watched the 
cormorants and thought of the general who, rather 
than surrender, rode his horse over the cliff. There 


A Call to Prayer 


The following call to prayer is signed by the presid- 
ing officers of more than twenty denominations of Chris- 
tians and by the officers of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. In addition, by ar- 
rangement with the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
arrangement with the Free Churches of Great Britain, 
this day of prayer is to be observed simultaneously by 
the churches of that country and this. 

The Editor. 


To All Who Love Our Lord Jesus Christ 


We profoundly believe that God is leading our nation and 
other nations toward an hour of destiny. Among lovers of 
righteousness and peace in all lands the hope now abounds that 
mankind may be delivered from the menace of war and prepara- 
tions for war. The approaching Conference on Naval Armament 
in London on January 21, 1930, may well be regarded as one of 
the turning points of history. A divine significance is attached 
to this momentous occasion by those who believe that nations, 
no less than individuals, are subject to God’s immutable moral 
laws. To all loyal citizens and to all lovers of humanity it is a 
time of opportunity, and especially to those who have seen in 
Jesus Christ the way toward a warless world. 

We look with deep gratitude upon the eventful years that 
have elapsed since the convening of the Washington Conference 
on the Limitation of Armament. On that occasion naval 
armaments were partially reduced. This achievement has 
been followed by the establishment of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice and by the negotiation and ratification of 
the Locarno Treaties and the Peace Pact of Paris. By the terms 
of this Pact fifty-seven nations, including the United States, 
have solemnly accepted the obligation to renounce war as an 
instrument of national policy and have pledged themselves never 
to seek the settlement of disputes except by pacific means. 

The time has come for the nations of the earth to do further 
honor to their pledges. It is not enough to profess peace. That 
has been done before. Peace must now be practised. 
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is a pajnting in the Lima art gallery which immortal- 
izes this hero’s act. 

_ Punta Arenas is a melting pot as well as a freez- 
ing one. Among the thirty thousand inhabitants 
are all nationalities—few Americans but so many 
Slavs that it is said by one writer to be an “itchy” 
town. Separated from the rest of the world by dis- 
tance, they are united by radio, and now have two 
lines of steamers calling regularly. We were quite 
impatient for the auto road to be built from the Klon- 
dike to Magellanes (I alternate the two names), but 
as far as I am concerned they needn’t build it beyond 
Buenos Ayres. 

The one thing which would surely cause Magel- 
Jan to fall off his peaestal and bring those reclining 
figures to his rescue would be the cemetery. A solid 
wall surrounds it too high for even ghosts to climb, 
with an entrance that makes me think of the Sphinx, 
although there is no resemblance. The mausoleums 
are really small chapels. One, of several of great mag- 
nificence, is of black marble lined with Carrara. 
This seems like a great waste of money, where children 
are undernourished from lack of milk and fruit, but 
of course the building gives employment. There is 
said to be harmony between capital and labor, and 
the rich man acts as an elder brother, quick to answer 
any need in school or hospital. 


and Consecration 


The issues of the London Conference are so momentous for 

all the moral and spiritual interests of mankind that we unite 
with our fellow Christians in other lands in prayer and renewed 
consecration to the ideals of our Risen Lord. In accordance 
with the action taken by the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
leaders of the Free Churches of Great Britain we earnestly 
recommend that our pastors and the members of our churches 
and congregations observe Sunday, Jan. 19, 1930, as a Day of 
Prayer for God’s blessing on the Conference. 
; Let there be throughout the Church a spirit of penitence and 
prayer. Let us condemn the mad folly of developing world 
policies upon the basis of guns and battleships. Let us proclaim 
with boldness the imperishable truth that righteousness, justice 
and security can not be established by the violence of military 
might, and that enduring world peace can be achieved only as 
nations trust one another and practise the virtues on which peace 
inevitably rests. 

The calling of the London Conference has brought the people 
of the earth to another fork in the highway of human history. 
To the left lies the old way of jealousy, selfishness and unre- 
strained ambitious nationalism; to the right, the path of mutual 
trust, co-operation and brotherhood. The one leads to the 
practical repudiation of the pledges of the Peace Pact of Paris 
and to increasing reliance on the instruments of slaughter and 
destruction. The other leads to the practise of the ideals and 
spirit of the Pact and to increasing reliance on international 
co-operation, good-will and justice. Which road the nations 
take at the London Conference will depend on the spirit and 
the will of the peoples and their obedience to their common 
Father. 

Let us pray unceasingly that the Spirit of God may guide 
our leaders assembled at the Conference of the nations, that un- 
selfish motives and wise counsels may prevail. Let us give our- 
selves courageously to the cultivation of a Christian public 
opinion so strong that it will make possible the richest results 
from their deliberations. It is not for us to suggest the specific 
plans by which the objectives of the Conference may be achieved. 
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It is ours, however, to create the atmosphere which alone will 
make possible the achievement of high and worthy goals. 

Let us seek, as a nation, to know and to do God’s will. Let 
us pray for God’s blessing upon our President and our delegates 
to the Conference and also upon those of all the nations. 

* * * 
WITHOUT PAY 
G. H. Grubb 


“Why should I do it for nothing?’’ some one said to me the 
other day. 

But why should we always estimate the value of our work 
by what we,feel we ought to be paid for it? 

“That’s pure sentimentality,’’ my friend remarked. 

But suppose it is sentimental. I grant that the laborer is 
always worthy of his hire, but there are some things that have 
such a high ideal in them that to reckon what is their value to 
you is, I think, to ignore their altruistic value. Naturally, such 
a view does not appeal to every one—but it is surely a sound one. 

One can not say it is wrong, yet I think we are making a 
grave mistake when we hold out always for payment. There 
must be occasions when we ought to be ready to give of our best 
without payment. 

Unfortunately, we are all a little inclined to ask ourselves 
just how much we are going to get out of something that it 
seems our duty to do. The giving of a service has little value, 
if it is to be considered merely in terms of money. I agree 
that there are people who are always squeezing us for knowledge, 
and perhaps it is not always right to give way to them. But if 
our means of livelihood lies in another direction, and if a service 
is kindly asked of us, we ought to be ready to give it. If the 
request comes from some one who is hard pressed in this world’s 
affairs, to withhold our help and guidance and advice is likely to 
be very hurtful. 

More than a few persons have been set upon the right way 
to success and happiness by such kindly guidance and help. 
There seemed no reason, at least no material reason, why that 
help should be given, and yet there was every reason. In these 
days of worldly value, it is always refreshing to come across 
some one ready and willing to give of his sympathy and help 
and knowledge to those who need it. Sometimes, in the light 
of money values, such idealists are laughed at more than a little. 
But money is the least important thing in life, when you examine 
its status honestly and frankly. If we are bounded by possession 
on the one side, and the limit of physical life on the other, then, 
possibly, there is some justification for such a standard. But 
even if it were so, surely it is a far nobler thing to give something 
sometimes, rather than to be always expecting payment. Cast- 
ing your bread upon the waters is a fine and even a logical thing. 
People who keep money values in their proper place, who can, 
when necessary and desirable, give without thought of payment, 
are, sure enough, bound to reap a rich reward. The sum total 
of happiness which comes before long is going to be added to 
greatly, and ere many years have passed. In fact, the reward is 
immediate. But apart from all that, the giving of something 
brings such a light of sweetness to the eyes of those who receive 
it as to make the action more than worth while. 

The world would be a far happier place if more of us learned 
the beauty of giving something for nothing. 

* * * 


JOURNAL OF A MISSIONARY 


This is written from Columbus, Ohio, where I am to share 
in the preaching mission at the Independent Protestant Church. 
I use the word ‘‘share’’ purposely. While I am advertised as 
conducting the mission, nevertheless it will not achieve its pur- 
pose unless the people in the church feel it is their own. 

Right opposite my hotel is Washington Gladden’s old church, 
in which he ministered: so many years. I walk past its portals 
with bared head. What a ministry! The memory thereof 
causes one to search one’s own heart. I hear the echo of his 
great hymn, ““O Master let me walk with thee.’’ To have writ- 
ten that alone is worthy of being “the sole work of a lifetime.” 


To-day, I am reviewing in retrospect my week’s preaching 
mission in Louisville. Despite the weather, it was a great ex- 
perience. The response of those who came was nothing short of 
wonderful. The Rev. Lon R. Call is making a deep impression 
on the life of the city. He is knitting his flock together in a web 
of devotion that can not be broken. The church is admirably 
located in the heart of the city and is a noble structure. At 
first one senses a feeling of departed glory—the spiritual vigor 
and enterprise of a former generation—and one is inclined to be- 
moan days that are gone, for present numbers are relatively 
small. After awhile that departs. Or rather,“it is transcended 
by the assurance of approaching dawn. 

The cause of liberal religion in Louisville has been augmented 
by the Clifton church, which in recent years has come into the 
fellowship of free churches. Small in numbers, it brings the rich 
devotion of its German background. Its minister and people 
co-operated heartily in the mission. 

A few years ago, in fact right up to the early years of the 
war, there was a popular people’s movement that had great 
vogue over a considerable period of years. It was much larger 
numerically than the avowedly liberal churches bearing a de- 
nominational name. Various reports are current as to its de- 
mise. That it flourished for so long indicates that Louisville 
possesses the possibilities of a great movement for a church of 
the Free Spirit. 

How Louisville has grown during the six years since last I 
spent a few hours there! To-day it presents a cosmopolitan 
aspect. Anti-prohibitionists would do well to ponder this: At 
dinner one night, I asked a prominent banker who was a fellow 
guest to what he attributed the rapid development of the city. 
To my amazement he replied ‘“‘Prohibition!’’ He enlarged 
somewhat as follows: “When the Eighteenth Amendment be- 
came law we all of us wrung our hands. A devastating blow had 
been struck at our staple industry, and many: of us thought that 
the closing of our distilleries meant ruin for our city. The 
result has been totally different. Capital was diverted into 
other channels. Diversified industries sprang up and we have 
all prospered. Would Louisville vote for a repeal of the law? 
Not on your life!’’ 

One day I picked up a publication of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. One inducement offered capital in Kentucky was ‘“‘Lib- 
eral Labor Laws.’’ No comment is needed on the statement, 
“Women are permitted to labor in industry up to sixty hours 
per week.”’ 

The outstanding recollection of my experience in Louisville 
was meeting with the young people of the two churches. There 
great work is being done. I don’t know where I have seen it 


surpassed. It augurs well for the unseen to-morrow. 
Horace Westwood. 
* * * 
A CHRISTIAN’S CALENDAR 
January. I will supply to the New Year an adequate back- 


bone of high purpose, not undertaking the impossible but also 
not shrinking from the difficult. 

February. I will study the secrets of the lives that have 
achieved, Washington and Lincoln, remembering that humble 
ability may learn of greatness, even as my tiny chamber may 
receive the glory of the mighty morning sun. 

March. I will remain calm amid tempests of passion and 
gusts of prejudice, knowing that brotherhood must often forgive 
and that love fails unless it understands. 

April. I will look with docility into all the throbbing 
miracle of life’s vernal resurrection, and be not altogether obliv- 
ious of the subtle and musical ministries of the birds. 

Ee May. I will petition God to chasten my crude soul into an 
awareness of the beauty wherewith He embellishes His earth, 
and to make me in some wise a copier thereof. Mi 

June. I will strive, in a world all a-quiver with growing, to 
learn how to grow a soul that will not shrivel or fade when blasts 
of disaster overtake it. 

July. I will not only crave the boon of vacation liberty 
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for myself, but I will contentedly accept the restraints and 
limitations that are the price of my neighbor’s enjoying that same 
boon. 

August. I will not squander my rest-time as an undeserved 
legacy, but invest it as nerve capital from which I shall expect to 
net returns later on in enhanced energies for service. 

September. I will remember that I, too, am a pupil, and I 
will heed the divine summons to continued schooling in moral 
poise and spiritual aspirations. 

October. I will appreciate the ripeness of age, and be un- 
terrified by the years that diminish life’s powers but augment 
wisdom. , 

November. I will vitalize my thanksgiving into a vivid 
vocabulary of helpful deeds, serving my country, but also through 
my country serving the whole world. 

December. I will feast my vision again upon the Holy 
Family, and pray for the shining time when every family shall 
cradle holiness and peace and brotherly love, and every child shall 
be a Christ child.— Herbert A. Jump, Union Church (Congre- 
gational), Boston. 


* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
A Parable of Things Sacred and Secular 

I was conversing with a friend who spake unto me, saying, 
It is very confusing to be living at a time when Al] Boundaries 
are down. There is no line between the Moral and the Im- 
moral, but only the Shaded Area of Convention and Taboo. 
There is no division between the Sacred and the Secular, nor 
between the Natural and the Supernatural. 

And I said, I believe in Boundaries. Paul stated that God 
appointed the Bounds of Men’s Habitation, that each Race and 
Nation in its own place might seek God and find Him who was 
equally near to them all, however far they might be from each 
other. Incidentally, Paul forgot to say anything about how the 
different Races and Nationalities should behave toward each 
other after they had crossed the Bounds of their habitation and 
raised New Problems, Interracial and International. But I 
think the Boundaries between the Sacred and the Secular, and 
between the Natural and the Supernatural, are the Horizons of 
Human Observation. I have walked across too many Horizons 
to be greatly terrified by them. 

And he said, Tell me what is thy religion, as it doth regard 
the Natural and the Supernatural, and the Sacred and the 
Secular? 

And I said, I have not noticed that my religion had Very 
Much Concern with these distinctions. As on an Hilltop I have 
seen a Stream that made a State Boundary but which looked 
like a Thread from that Elevation, so do I regard Arbitrary 
Divisions such as ye name. 

And he said, Nevertheless, Humanity must dwel]l on the 
Surface of the Earth; and I fain would inquire, What is thy 
Creed, and how dost thou Define thy Religion? 

And I answered, Religion is to be Lived, and Very Seldom 
defined. Nevertheless, I will tell thee what I believe. 

And I said, 

I believe in a Religion which embraces the Whole of Normal 
Life, and not simply one set of its interests, fenced off from the 
Major Portion thereof by a wall supposed to define the limits 
between either the Sacred and the Secular or the Natural and 
the Supernatural. I believe in a God who is vaster than my 
largest dream of Him, yet concerning whom that dream can not 
be wholly unreliable; a God at least as good as I am at my best 
possible aspiration. I will not therefore belittle God by ascribing 
to Him an interest in only One Fragment of my life or of the life 
of the world which He hath made. I believe that the Gospel is 
what its name implies, Good-news. I believe in a Chiist who 
came not to condemn the world, but to reveal to men tke possi- 


bilities of a full, rich, normal life, a Life More Abundant.’ I be-’ 


lieve in Morality, both prohibitive and adventurous; in a faith 
whose Decalogue is negative and whose Beatitudes are positive 
and constructive. No question of higher criticism or of progress 
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of science can ever harm my faith; I keep the Ark of God where 
the Philistines can not get it. I believe in a Joyous Life, crammed 
full of sweet and wholesome interests; and I believe that such a 
Life takes hold by faith on a Life Everlasting. Amen. 


* * * 


CONCERNING FUNERALS 


Take time, if you care, to glance down the long columns of 
death and funeral notices, and you will see that in the large 
majority of cases a funeral in a family is made the occasion of a 
far-flung invitation to relatives, friends, employees, fellow- 
workers, club members, etc. In addition to this, there is often 
added a line suggesting that any who feel so inclined may call at 
the house of the departed at a specified time (usually the day 
previous to the funeral) to view the remains. Only occasionally 
is this stereotyped form varied by a notice which states that there 
will be no public services nor funeral, or that the funeral will be 
at the convenience of the family; or that services and interment 
will be private, and no flowers be sent. 

We pay our respects to the last-named forms of death notice 
—short, simple, restrained, and seeming to indicate that a reac- 
tion is setting in here and there against the prevailing customs at 
funerals: the adorning of the discarded body; the placing of 
the helpless body on exhibition at home or in some roomier 
place, where any and all may come who would give expression to 
their sorrow or respect, or who are moved by a sense of obligation, 
or perhaps by mere morbid curiosity. 

Now it is a inatter that each individual must decide for him- 
self, whether more love and respect are shown toward those 
whose earthly pilgrimage has ended, by a showy public funeral, or 
by quietly putting away the worn-out garment and turning 
our thoughts to the liberation and joy into which we believe our 
loved ones have entered. : 

It often happens when the question is put to newly-convinced 
members of the Society of Friends: ‘‘What is there about Quaker- 
ism which has led you to unite with us?”’ that the answer is that 
the simplicity of the lives, customs, and beliefs of Friends have 
been the attraction. ; ; 

In the Book of Discipline we find the advice that ‘‘Friends 
should keep to true moderation in all things pertaining to in- 
terments; that they avoid the custom of wearing mourning habits, 
the use of elaborate caskets, and all ostentatious display or ex- 
travagant expenditure.” 

The private funeral is the method whereby we may follow 
these advices; it eliminates the perfectly preposterous charges 
for each and every. detail of a public funeral; it does away with 
the unnecessary profusion of costly flowers and with the elab- 
orate funeral sermons, in which the speakers often give unre- 
strained expression to emotional utterances in adulation of the 
departed—utterances whch are very apt to go beyond the bounds 
of truth. 

As Friends then, is it not up to us to take heed to these 
things, and show loyalty to the principles we profess by depart- 
ing from the ways of the world in regard to funerals; by the 
practise of cremation; and by remembering the quietude of soul 
in those in whom Christ governs?—Elizabeth W. Collins, in 
Friends’ I nielligencer. 

* * * 


NO ROOM FOR ’/KNOCKERS 
A tired editor heaves a sigh and gives this in the Index, jour- 
nal of the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church: 

“We have a number of articles lambasting the bishops. We 
have by actual count seventeen. Every bishop in the church is 
included. Some are from men who did not get the appoint- 
ment they wanted; others are from men who were taken from 
the districts, and two are from men the bishops could not use be- 
cause they misappropriated the people’s money. Well, breth- 
ren, the season is closed for bishop-baiting. If you have con- 
structive criticisms to offer, the Index is open, but we have no 
room for knockers just now. Put up your hammer; get a horn ° 
and blow the joyful note awhile. You will feel better.’’—Chris- 
tian Advocate. 
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The General Convention at Work 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SUPERINTENDENTS 

The National Council of Superintendents met in Syracuse, 
N. Y., Dec. 17-18, 1929. Lack of space makes it impossible to 
give a full account of the meeting on this page, so we print the 
Report of the Committee on Findings and Resolutions as adopted 
by the Council as the guide for our co-operative work this year: 


‘Report of the Committee on Findings and Resolutions 


Rev. Jennie Lois Ellis. During the past year death has 
come into the company of our Superintendents and has removed 
Rey. Jennie Lois Ellis, one of our most faithful and earnest mem- 
bers. We deeply miss her genial presence, her wise counsel and 
her contagious enthusiasm. Her lengthy service as a lay member 
of our church trained her efficiently for useful contributions to our 
cause in the offices of both minister and superintendent. With 
gratitude and satisfaction we record our appreciation of her work 
and, even in presence of our loss, rejoice in the possession of that 
faith which assures us that in God’s.eternal purpose no life ever 
gets beyond His Presence and no worthy service passes unre- 
warded by His Love. 

Faith and Morale. We as Superintendents wish to note 
our awareness of the new and difficult conditions in which our 
churches and their leaders find themselves in this present day. 
The world has come over into a new time. An increasing num- 
ber are sensing this fact, and consequently are restively trying to 
adjust themselves, their methods and their programs to an order 
in which these do not fit. We sense that what is largely needed 
in our churches is a revitalized faith in Christianity as a way of 
life, contributing to individual well-being and inspiring to social 
righteousness, and an evangelistic zeal which will send us forth 
with the new word of truth in the same fervor with which the 
fathers went out in their doctrinal defense of the nature and pur- 
pose of God. To thisend we appeal to our ministers and churches 
to maintain as sturdily as ever those foundations which can not 
be shaken, while we build upon these a structure befitting the 
time, where service to mankind in the spirit of Jesus will be 
taught as the bond of fellowship. 

Internship of Theological Students. To carry out what 
we have in mind, we would recommend as the more adequate 
preparation of our ministers, the adoption of a system resembling 
that of internship for medical students, whereby students for the 
ministry, as a part of the requirements for General Convention 
Scholarship Aid, for a divinity degree or for full fellowship in our 
conventions, shall serve for a term under the supervision of a 
minister of experience, tact, and judgment. This may be as an 
assistant in a large church, as pastor of a small church situated 
sufficiently near to that of the supervisor, or in rural or other 
more isolated work under the close supervision of a Superintend- 
ent. 

Spiritual Dynamic. A spiritual dynamic we recognize 
as one of our specific needs. To give definiteness to our ideas 
and plans to this end, we would capitalize the thought behind the 
observance of the 1900th anniversary of Pentecost and the 
Lenten season of 1930 to an eminent degree. Beginning with Ash 
Wednesday, passing through Easter week and culminating on 
June 8,we would have this entire period filled with efforts for 
the inculcation of the stirring elements in our liberal faith. We 
urge upon ourselves as Superintendents a more thorough visita- 
tion of our churches; in each state or denominational center 
meetings of our ministers and laymen for the arousing of their 
larger loyalty secured, we hope, by a clear presentation of the 
present day function of our faith and church. 

Preparation,for Rural Work. We recognize a need for a 
higher grade of work in our rural churches. Too often their 
ministers are young men anxious for promotion to city churches, 


- or older men who have passed the time of their greatest effective- 


ness. We should aim at a trained rural ministry, who expect to 
devote their lives to this work, just as we expect life-long service 
in foreign mission fields. This will require first, the co-operation 
of theological schools in providing courses in rural sociology and 


similar subjects and lectures by experienced leaders in rural work; 
second, provision for the payment of equivalent salaries that 
there may not be the economic urge to seek city work; and third, 
a changed attitude on the part of ministers and laymen alike so 
that a minister’s success will not be judged by the size of the 
community or the size of the church he serves. 

Church Extension. It is our judgment that there are 
localities in our own country, and possibly in Canada, where 
church extension work would be advisable. If workers of the 
right type can be obtained, and there is sufficient financial 
backing, this can be done by those giving full time service. But 
also we feel that much may be accomplished by our local pastors 
working under the advice of the Superintendents in serving in 
near-by places; and we recommend such financial aid as shall be 
needed. 

Further, we believe that much might be accomplished in the 
way of starting new churches in growing suburbs, and also in 
strengthening those which are weak, if some of our strong urban 
churches would employ an assistant to the pastor and set him at 
such work under the advice and direction of his senior. 

In the financing of such work we urge careful supervision as 
to the value of results, and that financial aid be withdrawn from 
such organizations as show no reasonable promise. 

We recommend as auxiliary to and helping on the work of 
church extension preaching services after the order of the Mur- 
ray Lectureship of past years. 

For the better financing of our work we recommend a cam- 
paign of education to be carried on in all our churches. That 
the raising of Convention quotas be made a moral obligation. 
That the second Sunday in January be made Convention Day, 
and that the minister set before his people the distinctive work 
of our Conventions, why they are asked to contribute, and what 
is being done with their money. : 

We feel that there would be better understanding of the 
needs of our church if a system of exchange could be arranged be- 
tween ministers in widely separated localities. 

Religious Education. We express approval of the De- 
partment of Religious Education, and urge all our parishes to 
give it hearty co-operation. 

Comity and Unity. In view of the much questioning con- 
cerning interdenominational mergers, we urge our people that 
they stick to their job, and strengthen their local churches. By 
this we do not mean religious controversy, but with friendliness 
toward our neighbors carrying on our work in our.own way. 

We recognize that there should be close co-operation in 
many fields, and that federations or community churches are for 
the best interests of the people of small towns, and we would en- 
courage such measures in such ways as will maintain the self- 
respect and protect the religious conscience of our people. 

We also recognize the converging lines on which Christians 
are moving, and that the Christ is indeed drawing all men unto 
himself. Nevertheless, the time is not yet when in the interests 
of Christian idealism we should lay down a line of work specific- 
ally our own and merge our effort with that of any other Chris- 
tian body. But in preparation for the time when we may all 
work together in unity of spirit, we recommend where practicable, 
interchange of speakers, and joint meetings with Congrega- 
tionalists, Unitarians and other like-minded Christians. 

In the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America we 
recognize a growing instrument for drawing Christians together; 
and, although not members of the Federal Council, we may main- 
tain sympathetic interest in this institution which is in its way 
doing that which we most desire. 

Convention Contacts. Too often the approach to local 
parishes made by our State and General Conventions has been 
solely for financial contributions. With full recognition of 
the need for this financial support, we urge that the General 

» Convention plan and offer free services to our churches in solving 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


TOO KIND BUT MUCH APPRECIATED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
I can not tell in words all that the Christian Leader means 


to me, a lonely old lady on the Pacific Coast, far from kindred 
and friends. It is my only source of spiritual help and comfort. 
It grows better all the time. A recent editorial proves you 
are a brave man as well as a wise editor. I hope I never shall 
be without the Leader. 
Harriet M. King. 


Pasadena, Cal. 
* * 


A WORCESTER FRIEND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

After reading the Leader for some years, I feel the people at 
the Publishing House and its many contributors are my personal 
friends. There must be many others among our people to whom 
the Leader would be as precious as it is to me, if in some way it 
might be brought to their attention what they are missing. I 
do not know just how to tell you how much it means to me. 
Do you not think some of our ministers might help the cause 
along by calling to the attention of their parishioners how fine a 
paper it is? So fine a publication should be abundantly sup- 
ported. 

Since I was unable to attend the National Convention it 
was a privilege to hear of it through the Leader. 

C.B. Meggett. 

Worcester, Mass. 

* * 


THE GOLDEN RULE FOUNDATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is the large amount and wide distribution of the unmet 
needs of the world, particularly those of hungry or under-privi- 
leged children, that have led to the continuance of Golden Rule 
Sunday observance and the establishment of the Foundation. 
This was the dominant note in the several conferences held before 
the Foundation was organized and the decision made to continue 
the observance. These conferences covered an extended period 
and included representative men who are recognized as leaders 
in church work, social service and philanthropy. 

One matter we carefully endeavored to guard was how to 
insure helping the people of the Near East, rather than hindering 
the work of Near East Relief. The officials of that organization 
have been consulted at all stages of our work, and we are glad to 
say that, far from hindering its work, we are receiving some 
pledges of continued support for it. You are aware that, al- 
though its general campaigning closed as your editorial points 
out, it did not receive the full amount of its asking, and we be- 
lieve that considerable money will accrue to it through the Gold- 
en Rule observance. 

Requests for the continuance of Golden Rule Sunday ob- 
servance came to Near East Relief from many sources after 
the announcement was made last fall that last fall’s observ- 
ance was the last one in behalf of Near East Relief. The con- 
tinuance is therefore in some measure a response to a demand 
from the American people rather than a breach of faith. Near 
East Relief did not say that the Golden Rule observance would 
not be continued for other purposes. 

Our work will differ from the work of the Red Cross in 
several particulars. The Red Cross does relief work primarily, 
we will lay main stress on constructive child welfare service; 
the Red Cross does temporary service, we will hope to aid enter- 
prises that will be permanent; the Red Cross does not include 
provision for mental and spiritual needs, we will hope to see that 
these are included by the organizations that administer our 
funds, wherever feasible; the Red Cross specializes in emergen- 
cies, we will hope to benefit conditions that may have the ap- 
pearance of being somewhat chronic. We anticipate cordial 
relations and co-operation with the Red Cross, of course. 


We will also establish cordial relations with any other or- 
ganizations working along the same line or in the same terri- 
tory. It is our general purpose to have existing organizations 
do the administrative work, not to create new ones that would 
overlap or parallel theirs. 

We will be glad to have any questions from you or any sug- 
gestions as to other policies and principles or methods of our 


work. 
Clyde F. Armitage. 


* * 


OUGHT WE TO FELLOWSHIP EVERYBODY? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

It may be worth the while to say that I think one cause of 
the problems of our Publishing House is lack of unity or definite 
message, as it appears to outsiders and to readers of reactions. 
We have sought in vain—or too largely in vain—a unity in 


. definite objective, in a material way. All of which is good and 


necessary, but vastly more important from a psychological and 
ecclesiastical standpoint is a spiritual objective, a definite re- 
ligious stand or project. Given that, material growth and ac- 
complishment will solve itself, whether it be the Publishing 
House, church extension, or the overcoming of evil. 

We do not lack zeal, ability or character asa church. What 
we lack is a united spiritual motive. In the subconscious life 
we pull against one another—and get nowhere, though outwardly 
united. We do lack that profound love for fellow man, that 
intelligent love of the Christ which would compel every one to 
confess his name, because he first loved us. We seek to tolerate 
a theoretical union with non-confessors who just happen to be of 
good character and zeal without the courage or the knowledge 
and understanding of God and man which does compel one to 
say, ‘‘Thou art the Christ, the son of the Living God.” 

Peter was not perfect, neither are any of us. We all fall 
short of the truth, our steps in the “way of life’ are feeble. But 
if, like Peter’s, our spirits are lights from above, we shall, we can, 
not fail. 

I would lend a hand with thief on one side and liar on the 
other to save a drowning man; or with Mohammedan, Jew, or 
wild barbarian. But to save that soul engulfed in sin, betrayed 
by lust, misled by desire, to save the whole world from war and 
ruin, I would count myself without wisdom, nay without love, to 
take my stand with unbeliever, agnostic or with infidel. 

Henry Gillespie. 


Manchester, Iowa. 
* * 


CATHOLICS, JEWS AND PROTESTANTS 
To the Editor of the Leader: ; 

Few aspects of our present-day religious life have seemed as 
hopeful as the spirit which lies back of the Calvert Seminar, but 
this was not “‘the first time that such a meeting has been held.”’ 
This has fuller publicity than its predecessors. 

Some of our fellowship have heard me discuss the Order 
of Melchizedek which was established for this express purpose 
long before the Moabite stone was erected. It has been in 
continuous existence since then, as have its educational institu- 
tions. Of course, inasmuch as it is controlled by those who shun 
publicity instead of court it, it will never be as widely known in 
America as the newer attempt. 

For more than four centuries my own forebears have re- 
ceived training within its academies and colleges, wherefore I 
feel that I have a right to say that its students live what they 
preach. The undersigned has tried to do so in the pulpit and 
elsewhere. That the desire has had fruitage is indicated by the 
fact that when I left my New Hampshire pastorate I received 
latters from Congregationalists, Baptists, Jews and Roman 
Catholics. The Methodist and Episcopal ministers were the 
only ones in the city who failed to wish me God-speed. The 
Methodist pastor was an intolerant K. K. K. who objected to 


,of fellowship and unity... . 
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recognition of Jew or Catholic. The rector of the Episcopal 
church had stated in print that he “could not participate in 
interdenominational county meetings if Universalists were 
officially recognized,’’ so he was unable to change his position, 
although we several times spoke from the same rostrum and 
once conducted a funeral together. 

The most active worker in the Congregational church wrote 
me: “‘Dear Doctor: Ever since I learned that you are leaving .. . 
I have wanted to tell you of my regret. . . . I wish you to know 
of my appreciation of what you have been to the life of . . . 
It is through your effort that we have all felt more of the spirit 
Through your influence we have 
all realized the pettiness of the little differences in our church 
relationship and the bigness of the one thought of working to- 
gether for a betterment of the world. . . . You have been a help 
to all denominations and we will miss you.” 

Manifesting the feeling which actuated the deeds that 
called forth this appreciation was not always easy, because some 
of our own group wished their pastor to hold aloof. I send this 
as an encouragement to some other minister who is struggling 
to live in the fulness of tolerance. It pays the one who so lives 
and in the long run pays the congregation, even though it some- 
times offends the ‘ruling group’’ with which too many of our 
parishes are blessed (?). 

W.S.A. 

Beverly, Mass. 


* * 


WE SEEM TO HAVE ERRED SOMEWHERE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Why not credit people who comment or criticise with at 
least a grain of truth and sincerity? It seems to me that we of 


- the Universalist Church commit an error if we refuse to admit 


comment concerning us to serious consideration. 

This is just a way of saying that it may be unwise to rele- 
gate editorials, such as “‘Universalists’ Affairs,’ to the Cracklings 
column through the use of editorial captions. Beyond the lack 
of wisdom, such treatment doesn’t seem fair. At the risk of 
appearing dense, may we have indicated the points at which the 
“hearty laughter’ should arise? 

Carl Olson. 

Kent, Ohio. 

* * 


ILLIBERAL TOWARD HUMANISTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am particularly irked, and I do not mind saying so, by 
the consistently illiberal attitudes taken, and expressed, by many 
of our ministers, up to and including some of our doctors of 
divinity, toward humanism and humanists. 

If I mistake me not, these attitudes were vehemently and 
luridly indulged in toward Universalism and Universalists, a 
generation or two back, by orthodox doctors of divinity, even in 
our so-called enlightened centers of thought and learning, and 
they are still being vociferated by many of the small fry in the 
hinterlands. 

Liberals, and Universalists in particular, to my fair and un- 
prejudiced way of thinking, should be not only rememberers of 
the pit from whence they were digged, of the churchly slurs, the 
mean ostracism, the downright insults, to which the fathers-in- 
the-faith were subjected, and against which our isolated watch- 
men on the outposts still have to contend, because of their ideas; 
but they should be hospitable and generous toward all honest 
thinkers, even extremists. 

Little did many of the defamers of our liberal forefathers 
dream that the day would come when the ideas of the Univer- 
salists, against whom they railed, would be proclaimed from their 
own pulpits. 

I submit that we ought to be better dreamers than they, and 
admit that the future belongs to the radical truth-seekers, the 
progressives, those who in some way manage to reduce theologies, 
theories, ideals, to an acceptable practise. 

Now, I haveno retainer from, nor hold a brief for, the human- 
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ists; but, just because of my Universalism (which to really in- 
telligent men to-day is, intellectually at least, clear-sighted 
eclecticism), and because I know something of the story of the 
struggle for freedom of thought; moreover, because I can not 
help but remember the heartache that set-minded and prejudicial 
criticism carries to sincere and sensitive pioneering way-showers, 
I plead for less of this, and for more charity for humanists from 
Universalists. 

It is said (and wisely) that those whom we fear we attack. 
Let us be intelligently brave, and thoughtfully génerous. Let us 
be genuine Universalists, fully alive in this, our splendidly mind- 
stirring and peculiarly heart-searching To-day. 

Harry Enos Rouillard. 
Oneonta, N. Y. 


Are there no ideas of which we have a right to say, ““‘We be- 
lieve these ideas are fallacious and the result of spreading them 
will be harmful?’ Of what is intellectual integrity composed if 
it be not of study, comparison, acceptance, rejection and stead- 
fast maintenance of truth as we see it? There is no morality in 
a “‘yes, yes’ attitude. To us the assumption is rather naive that 
because a thing is different it is advanced. No humahist, so- 
called, has been deprived of a chance to have his say in our 
paper or at our meetings. What would this writer have us do in 
order to show our tolerance and good will? Cry “Bravo?” It 
is much more honest to cry, “‘Very old stuff,” if that is what we 
believe. It is much more universalist to say clearly and posi- 
tively, if we so hold, “‘One is our Father even God, and all we are 
brethren.’’ If we give the humanist his chance to say, ‘“There 
is no God in the theistic sense,’’ we still claim the right to say, 
“‘We know there is, because we have experienced Him as our 
companion, our Friend, our Redeemer.”’ 

: The Editor. 


et 


OUTWEIGHS A NEW HAT 
To the Editor of the Leader: : 
I hasten to renew for another year. To say all the good 
things I think about the paper and the editor would take too 
much time. When it is a choice between a much needed new 
hat and the paper there is no hesitation in my mind. ‘Perhaps 
at seventy-three one is capable of the wise course. 
Mrs. Frank A. Farrar. 
South Paris, Me. 


* * 


A PLEA FOR LARGER TYPE AND BETTER JUDGMENT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

After reading that appeal for the deaf in the Leader I thought 
I would be justified in making an appeal for the blind. Of course 
it’s hard on the listener not to hear what a speaker is saying, but 
it is doubly hard on the reader to pick up his favorite paper or 
magazine and find it a tax on every nerve to read the faint 
tracing of type on the page before him. I would therefore ap- 
peal to the printer to put more color on his ink rolls and win the 
gratitude of people with weak sight. Then I would suggest 
that writers who think it desirable to quote something others 
have said show them the courtesy of having the quotations 
printed in as readable type as their own effusion, and not oblige 
the reader to reach for a microscope to discover what the unknown 
person had said. The quotation may not be worth while, but 
the reader is entitled to the privilege of reading it without too 
great difficulty. Personally, I have to omit much such matter 
not only in our own Leader, but in other magazines as well. 

In regard to the Leader I don’t see the propriety of making 
front page stuff out of that symposium about that Bradley book, 
and crowding the report of the Comity and Unity Committee 
in the back in small type which will be a nerve tax to read. IfI 
were editor all matter relating to the church and its business 
would be front page stuff, ‘and everything else take the rear. 
Business matters should be printed in the most legible type and 
attractive form so that everybody would be glad toreadit. Other 
matters might be optional. 
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Dee ————————————————————— 


But here I am running off the track. Only one word more. 
In your defense of the use of a pen name, you overlook the fact 
that it does not get the writer anything. If his contribution is 
good, better, best, he loses the sense of appreciation which might 
have been his. The quality of his work does not count to him 
and by hiding his light he robs, the reader of the thrill of fellow- 
ship of spirit which comes with the reading of some fine thought 
which finds a response in the reader’s mind. I like'to know the 
name of the writer every time. The lack of a name makes the 
contribution worthless. However, it’s a matter for every 
writer to decide for himself. My chief desire is to have the 
printed page readable so that the good may be easily read even 
by the semi-blind. 

Ella E. Bartlett. 


Pensacola, Florida. 
* * 


A BIT OF OUR HISTORY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I spent the summer in New Hampshire, where I was engaged 
in settling the estate of a real liberal old couple, George and 
Lucy J. (Whitcomb) Carpenter, of Swanzey, N. H. Mr. Car- 
penter was the son of Hon. Elijah Carpenter, and Mrs. Carpen- 
ter the daughter of Col. Carter Whitcomb, two of the founders 
of Mt. Caesar Seminary, a Universalist denominational school 
founded in 1843. Among the principals of this school may be 
named the Rev. L. J. Fletcher, the Rev. John S. Lee and the 
Rev. Sullivan H. McCollester. My father, the late George 
Hammond, was a schoolmate of George Carpenter and Dr. 
McCollester in the school soon after it opened, and some years 
later Dr. McCollester was the principal and preached there and 
at West Swanzey. After the school closed its doors Mr. Car- 
penter bought out all the other stockholders and gave the build- 
ing to the town for a library and antiquarian hall and gave much 
of the fine library and many of the antiques now on exhibition 
there. The old home, which came into the Carpenter family in 
1753, was left by will to the town for an old folks’ home with an 
endowment fund of about $30,000, of which the town can use 
the income to help support the home. They were real liberals. 

F.S. Hammond. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 


* * 


LYNCHINGS IN 1929 


- To the Editor of the Leader: 

I send you the following information concerning lynchings 
for the year 1929. I find according to the records compiled in 
the Department of Records and Research of the Tuskegee In- 
stitute, there were ten persons lynched in 1929. This is one 
less than the number eleven for 1928, six less than the number 
sixteen for 1927, nine less than the number nineteen for 1926 
and seven less than the number seventeen for 1925. Six of the 
persons lynched were taken from the hands of the law, five from 
jail and one from officers of the law outside of jails. 

There were twenty-seven instances in which officers of the 
law prevented lynchings. Three of these were in Northern 
states and twenty-four in Southern states. In twenty-four of the 
cases the prisoners were removed or the guards augmented or 
other precautions taken.- In three other instances, armed force 
was used to repel the would-be lynchers. Twelve white men, 
twenty Negro men and two Negro women were thus saved from 
death at the hands of mobs. 

Of the ten persons lynched, seven were Negroes and three 
were whites. The offenses charged were: rape, three; writing 
insulting notes, two; murder, one; wounding man in alterca- 
tion, one; wounding officers of the law, two; charge not re- 
ported, one. 

The states in which lynchings occurred and the number in 
each state are as follows: Florida, four; Kentucky, one; Missis- 
sippi, one; Tennessee, one; Texas, three. 

R. R. Moton. 

Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 


THE GENERAL CONVENTION AT WORK 
(Continued from page 49) 


their local financial and other problems. The Conventions are 
the creation and agent of the churches, to represent them in 
missionary work, but also to serve them in their times of need. 

We wish to remind ourselves that in some measure the rela- 
tion of a Superintendent to the ministers in his territory is the 
same as that of a pastor to his people, and that friendly visits, 
for fellowship, for good cheer, and for discussion of parish and 
personal problems are a part of the Superintendent’s duty and 
privilege. 

City Planning. Where there are several churches of our 
fellowship in a metropolitan area, or one large church in a grow- 
ing center, we urge a careful and prayerful study of the entire 
region and a campaign of education and arousement among our 
people to the end that new Sunday schools and churches may be 
established. In every place of this sort we should have a group 
interested in city planning, so that new churches may be estab- 
lished in strategic and growing communities, supported by the 
established churches in the center until the full measure of self- 
support be attained. Gy 

Schools and Classes for Religious Leadership. The 
Council considered with prolonged interest the subject of schools 
and classes for religious leadership. The subject was referred by 
the Trustees of the General Convention to a special committee 
consisting of Dr. Geo. C. Baner, president of the Ministers’ 
Association, Dr. Roger F. Etz, Executive Secretary of the Gen- 
eral Convention, and Dr. Fred C. Leining, Superintendent of 
New York State Convention, and voted an appropriation of 
$1,000 for the work. . The value of local study classes was re- 
marked and the policy of stressing the school of the prophets 
and enlarging the work at Ferry Beach Institute, with large 
classes for clergy and laity. 

Pre-Lenten Meetings. We recommend such pre-Lenten 
gatherings of our ministers as may be possible, not for instruc- 
tion but for spiritual renewal and quickening. 

Daily Lenten Readings. In this connection it was recom- 
mended that a course of daily devotional readings for Lent be 
approved and made available for our people. The issue of such 
a booklet may be expected as the result of letters sent by Dr. 
Etz to fifty of our ministers. Use may be made of the mailing 
list of 20,000 names at the Boston office. 

Japan Mission. The Council repeats the emphasis of the 
Washington Convention on the continuing need of the Japan 
Mission. 

Ministry of Healing. The Council also approves the ac- 
tion of the Washington Convention appointing the special com- 
mission to give special consideration to the application of the 
gospel to the healing ministry. 

Pilgrimage to Europe. The proposed Universalist Pil- 
grimage to Europe in 1931 promises to acquaint our Zion with 
many of the liberal thinkers in Europe from England to Italy 
and Czecho-Slovakia, and will exert an educational influence of 
wide extent and mutual advantage. 

Dates for Convention Sessions. The advantage of in- 
creased co-operation between our State and General Conven- 
tions in arranging dates for sessions and for securing speakers for 
particular events is again brought to the attention of our officers. 

Ministers’ Pensions. After prolonged effort, a service 
pension system has been established by the General Convention 
and payments are already being made to beneficiaries in sixteen 
states from Maine to California, and the system merits the sup- 
port of our people. 

Laws of Fellowship. In the important matter of the 
Laws of Fellowship progress may be made in the general agree- 
ment among the several State Fellowship Committees in agree- 
ing on a uniform questionnaire before authorizing the ordination 
of a licentiate. Fellowship Committees are reminded that our 
Year Book yet carries the names of many ordained men whose 
connection with secular business calls their fellowship into ques- 
tion and whose names are illegally retained. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


WONDERFUL POSSIBILITIES 


A real old New England farm with gray 
barns! Remove the barns, which are part 
and parcel of the very farm itself, and your 
New England farm ceases to be true, 


historically at least, to the period in which 


it was built. Any one can make an exact 
replica of the New England farm; even to 
the barns, we know, but how fortunate 
we are to find ourselves the possessors of 
one of the originals, including the lovely 
old barns. Of course they are in a tumble- 
down condition, but, like the homes of old, 
they were built substantially, and a close 
examination of the foundations by experts 
assures us that these barns are worthy of 
restoring, not for their original purposes, 
of course, but to meet the growing needs of 
the Fresh Air Camp at the Clara Barton 
Birthplace. 

Picking up the January issue of House 
Beautiful, the first article with its beautiful 
illustrations really startles us for a mo- 
ment, for there is a house with barn near 
by so very much like our Birthplace that 
at the first glance we wonder if it isn’t. 
We read further and find that this delight- 
ful farm is “‘Dunhuntun,’’ located near 
Peterborough, New Hampshire. ‘‘As the 
name implies,’’ the article reads, “‘it is the 
fulfillment of many years’ search for a little 
old New England farmhouse which must 
be situated on a hill, must command a 
wonderful view, must have interesting old 
gray barns, and must have stone wall after 
stone wall in every direction.’’ Isn’t this 
quite an accurate description of our Clara 
Barton Birthplace in North Oxford? 

Perhaps the most interesting part of 
the descriptive article telling of the farm 
is that which shows so clearly what can be 
done with a barn, for this is one of the 
problems on which we are earnestly at 
Very soon we 
hope to show you an illustration of what 
can be done with our barns at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace. 

We take the privilege of quoting a para- 
graph or two from the article found in the 
January number of House Beautiful, writ- 
ten by William H. Mayo. 

“Since the living-room and bedroom ac- 
commodations in the main house were 
quite limited, the old barn, formerly used 
as a sheep shed, was made into a guest 
house. This provides a large living-room 
with stone floor and walls sheathed in the 
featheredge design, with the original old 
beams. As barns did not have chimneys, 
a new one was built, but of old bricks, and 
so well was it constructed that it would be 
difficult to distinguish it from really old 
masonry. 

“On this floor are also a bedroom and 
bath, sun-room or sleeping porch, and a 
kitchenette. The loft was turned into two 
dormitories, one for boys and one for girls, 


each large enough for four single beds. A 
larger dormer was also placed in the roof, 
but on the farther side from the road.”’ 

The author goes on to tell of the appro- 
priate furnishings and hangings throughout 
the house, and concludes with this para- 
graph: 

“Tn restoring the old barns we wished to 
retain the old weather-beaten gray boards, 
but many of them were too far gone to be of 
any practical use. Two old barns in excel- 
lent condition were found within a radius 
of a few miles, which could be bought 
for a reasonable amount, so thsee were 
torn down, providing all the boards that 


were needed for the work of restoration.” 
A most interesting article, and especially 
to us at this time, when we are so anxious 
to proceed with the restoring of our barns 
at the Birthplace. Can’t you just see the 
lovely old place, and carry your imagina- 
tion a little farther and see our barns re- 
stored in a similar manner, to be used for 
the extension of the camp work, and, when 
this isn’t in operation, for many, many 
other purposes equally useful? Of course 
it will take money to restore the old barns, 
but the results will be more than commen- 
surate with the expense involved. We 
want and we need your co-operation finan- 
cially. Perhaps some one person, a lover of 
the old New England farm and its tradi- 
tions, will want to make this her (or his) 
contribution to our work. Perhaps. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


FROM CALIFORNIA 

To quote from the November issue of 
the “California Unioner,”’ the news sheet of 
the California State Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union: 

After the Convention 

We have made fair progress this last 
year. We accomplished a few of the 
things we set out to do, but did we accom- 
plish all that we could? Probably not. 

Here are a few of our accomplishments: 

1. A new senior union at Oakland. 

2. A new junior union at Pasadena. 

3. Legion of the Cross Contributions of 
$32.50. 

4. Pledges totaling $130 to the National 
Were Cs Wik 

5. Total gain in membership of 61. 

6. Conducted our second annual Spring 
Conference. 

Now that, last year is over, let’s not 
spend much time looking over what we 
have done, but turn whole-heartedly to 
the task of accomplishing all we can during 
the coming year. 

Are these goals too high? 
can strive for them anyway. 
In 1929-19380: 

1. A new union at Riverside. 

2. Establish a union in some city where 
there is no Universalist church. 

3. Increase our membership to 150. 

4. Every union contribute to the Church 
Extension Fund. 

5. Continue our little paper. 

6. Hold an Institute. 

If we can accomplish all these things we 
can well be proud of ourselves. Let’s all 
get behind our new officers, whoever they 
may be, and do our level best to make this 
a glorious year for the Young People’s 
Christian Union. 


Certainly we 


There is, of course, obviously a great 
value to local unions in a state organiza- 
tion that is carrying on work in this way. 
There is added value which comes through 
a monthly state paper which gives the 


: 


local unions a real chance to understand 
what the state is doing. 

As I see it, and I have been considering 
the question quite seriously for some time, 
the value of a state organization is three- 
fold: 

1. It gives officers, leaders chosen because 
of their previous success in Y. P. C. U. 
work, a chance to work in a larger field 
than the local union, yet not one so large 
(as is the national organization) that they 
can not keep up a constant contact with 
the local groups. It means that the young 
people who hold these offices have an op- 
portunity to develop (if they will use it) 
which they can not get in any other way. 
To be a state officer does not mean that 
one will do only the work that his particu- 
lar office demands, such as answering 
letters and doing the routine work. It 
should mean that as an individual he is 
trying to figure out new methods of mak- 
ing his department more valuable. New 
ways of accomplishing the work. Ways of 
making the work worth a great deal more 
to the local union. These are the things 
that a young person should get from hold- 
ing such an office. 

2. In the second place it means that the 
local unions can receive help from these in- 
dividuals mentioned under (1), and that 
because they are from their own state they 
can best understand conditions, can know 
each local organization, and can therefore 
make the most satisfactory sort of sug- 
gestions. 

8. And lastly, the value of a state or- 
ganization is that it is the organization 
through which the national officers should 
be able to work. In a great many cases 
this is impossible because of the complete 
inefficiency of the state organizations, but 
ideally it is the thing which should hold. 
Working through the state officers the na- 
tional officers can make their suggestions, 
help work out the local problems, and ac- 
complish a great many things that they 
could not do under other circumstances. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Our salvation lt es in the refusal to be forever hurried with the crowd, and in our resolution to step out of it at intervals, and 
drink from deeper wells.—John Livingstone Lowes, in “Company of Books.”’ 


New Arts 
By Joseph Hudnut. 
By 


The 
Modern Sculpture. 
The Modern Theater in Revolt. 
John Mason Brown. 
Music, 1900-1930. By Alfred J. Swann. 
Potable Gold. By Babette Deutsch. 


Painters of the Modern Mind. By 
Mary Cecil Allen. 

Published as a set, under the title, The 
New Arts. Edited by Philip N. Youtz. 
(W. W. Norton and Co. $6.00 for the 
five volumes.) 

These little books, attractively printed 
and bound, give us the judgment of five 
alert critics upon recent developments in 
as many fields of artistic effort. There is 
no single point of view represented, not 
even that of radical distaste for classic 
standards. Indeed one is struck by the 
frank avowal that young American artists 
have something to learn from the Old 
World and from the far-off days before 
1900. 

It is an interesting experience to make a 
rapid survey, with competent guides, of 
the men and moods dominating our arts. 
One catches something of the creative 
spirit of each of the significant arts and one 
is left with a sense of expectancy. 

Joseph Hudnut feels that because our 
civilization is merely European civiliza- 
tion transferred to a new environment, 
“our inspiration in art is necessarily de- 
rived from the historic art we have left 
behind—all the more so since, from a dis- 
tance, we see that art in a perspective 
that gives it romance.’’ He sees a great 
need for creative work in sculpture to 
supplement the achievements of our 
architects. ‘The stark architecture of 
our new buildings, however impressive in 
mass and contour, cries out for the human- 
izing rhythms of harmonious sculpture.” 

Mr. Brown tells us of “new men, new 
theaters, new experiments,’’ and inter- 
prets the spirit of protest which has given 
such vitality to the modern stage. In 
turn he discusses Zola’s naturalism, 
Strindberg, Ibsen, Shaw, the Abbey Thea- 
ter’ of Dublin, Craig’s “‘search for a pure 
artistic medium’’ in- his designing, the 
Moscow Art Theater, and other new move- 
ments. In all these we see men searching 
for new ways of dramatizing the great 
issues of human life. 

Mr. Swann exposes the “hopelessness 
and triviality” of the Stravinsky vogue. 
From this modern master has spread a 
contagion through which is effected the 
“decomposition of musical matter and 
the downright abolition of the time- 

‘honored elements of human musical 
speech.”” In England Mr. Swann sees 
very significant musical development, 


“little short of miraculous,’’ indeed. 
Vaughn Williams and Arnold Bax are the 
creative men there. What can we hope 
for the immediate future? “Paris is as 
hopeless as in bygone days .. . . in Eng- 
land the issue is as yet in doubt; America 
may become a new haven for art if it 
chooses to think for itself, and not (as 
Thoreau has expressed it) do as the mon- 
keys in Paris.’”’ Here we ‘must look to 
the young generation, to the schools and 
colleges.’’ Just how we are to make sure 
that they hear only the best and are pre- 
served “from contact with the shallow and 
mediocre’ Mr. Swann does not say—but 
that is another story. 

Babette Deutsch is fairly optimistic 
about the outlook for poetry. “Genius 
can appear under the most adverse circum- 
stances, and can build its tabernacle in the 
most unlikely souls. . . . If the American 
empire follows the Roman model, our 
poetry must fall on evil days.’’ If we 
must expect before long bloody, or even 
bloodless, revolutions and class conflict, 
“we may await no happier result.’’ But 
if we should succeed ‘‘in establishing a new 
order of society, based upon the idea of 
the world as a group of independent 
states rather than as a group of conflicting 
empires, we might definitely look for new 
things’’ in poetry. Certainly we can ex- 
pect from a weary post-war (that is, war- 
conscious and backward looking) genera- 
tion little better than T. S. Eliot. 

The author heralds Robinson Jeffers as 
a poet who sees deeper than the surface 
wounds of our time ‘‘and whose powerful 
strophes embrace a tragic but unflinching 
philosophy of life.’’ Here is the “large 
serenity of Greek thought at its noblest,” 
dealing bravely with “old terrible im- 
potent themes”’ in living terms. 

Four strands of recent poetic imagination 
are rather well characterized. Yeats, with 
his ‘deep preoccupation with the soul,” 
now ‘‘enchantingly sensuous,’ now “the 
epitome of sinewy strength.’”’ Synge 
(with Mason, Frost, and Sandburg), rep- 
resenting an effort to ‘‘dig about the earth- 
ly roots of poetry to bring forth winey 
fruit.” T. S. Eliot, who gives us “‘a por- 
trait of all that is sick and weary and 
frustrate in these years of mechanic energy 
and spiritual enfeeblement.’’ And finally 
Jeffers, ‘‘a voice crying in the wilderness,?’ 
calling to the mysticism of Yeats “‘to free 
itself from the swaddling clothes of magic;’’ 
to Masefield and Frost “to look beyond 
the precious and immediate present toward 
the pre-human past and the super-human 
future;’’ to the wretchedness of Eliot “‘to 
come and warm itself at primeval un- 
quenchable fires.’’ 

Mary Allen, writing on Painters of the 


Modern Mind, explains and defends 
“expressionism,’’ which to the lay mind 
seems to be a complete distortion of reality 
in the interest of a pseudo-art. We are 
told why Cezanne’s landscapes ‘‘never de- 
ceived you into mistaking his trees for 
real trees;’’ why the modern painter is “‘no 
longer interested in reproducing exact 
shapes or anatomical proportions;’’ why 
the human face and figure are treated “as 
freely and unconventionally in art as a 
flower pattern;’’ and it is explained that the 
expressionist “‘is freed from the tyranny 
of the eye . . . . he no longer merely sees 
but knows: what he sees.’’ 

If we still do not understand, but still 
talk about the ‘“‘grotesque’’ and “dis- 
tortion,’? we are encouraged to try the 
remedy of seeing so many expressionist 
paintings that we “no longer notice dis- 
tortions of any kind.’’ Well, life is short 
even if art is long, and some of us will 
probably never experience that complete 
emancipation from the eye when we are 
looking at paintings. 

It was a worthy enterprise to bring to- 
gether these interesting volumes. It is 
an adventure in the re-education of the 
middle-aged self to read them. Until 
we read them we may think ourselves 
young, but they put us in our place! 

HE Bes: 


* * 


Tragic Consistency 
Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria. 
By Joseph Redlich. (Macmillan. $5.00.) 
Francis Joseph was intimately asso- 
ciated with some of the most dramatic 
events of the nineteenth century. Reach- 
ing the throne in 1848, he played a part 


in the same events that immortalized _ 


Kossuth. He ruled for nearly seventy 
years without relaxing the autocracy and 
absolutism -on which he staked survival. 
Unhappy in his home life, losing his. 
cousin-wife twice, first when she elected to. 
follow a life of her own choice and to live 
abroad and then when she fell at the hands 
of an assassin, losing his son and heir by 
suicide and the heir-apparent by assassina- 
tion, he tasted greater bitterness than any 
other crowned head of Europe. Yet he 
never gave up his share in the divine right 
of kings, and such progress as his people 
made in culture and freedom was made 
against his will. And then he cast the | 
dice that spelled out war for the whole ~ 
world, signing Austria’s ultimatum to 
Serbia. 

Count Redlich, the author of this 
striking portrait, was-in the Austrian 
parliament and served for a time as 
Minister of Finance. Harvard has brought 
him to this country and he is recognized 
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as a very talented interpreter of affairs. 
He has certainly given us a most in- 
teresting study of a personality tragic in 
its consistency, tragic in its foreignness 
to modern ideals, tragic in its experience 
of sorrow and suffering, yet strong with the 
strength of a last remaining oak in a fast- 
disappearing forest. 

: H.E.B.S. 


* * 


Reissue of an Old Favorite 


The Roadmender. By Michael Fair- 
less. (Dutton. $1.50.) 


When Ramsay MacDonald arrived in 
New York he made a very moving ex- 
temporaneous speech. In the course of 
his remarks he said, ‘‘Ah, if in the large 
and high and the public ways of life, if 
one could give service in roadmending as 
the humble hero of Michael Fairless’s 
book gave in the ordinary ways of road- 
mending!’”’ Taking a cue from the Prime 
Minister, the Dutton house has republished 
the story which a few years ago (can it be 
twenty?) charmed so many readers. 
Roadmenders, like village cobblers, are 
going out of fashion even in rural England; 
they were often philosophers and turned 
over many things of heaven and earth in 
their minds as they hammered away in 
solitude at stones or shoes. 
this story had found the meaning of much 
that can not be clear to those content with 
shallow views of life. 

Messrs. Dutton and Co. have done a 
genuine service in making this delightful 
story available in such a pleasing form. 

H.E.B.S. 


* * 


Miracles and Sainthood 


The Miracle of Peille. By J. J. Camp- 
bell. (Dutton. $2.50.) 


It is a far cry from an attitude of modern 
eynicism to that of the unquestioning 
child-like faith of the Middle Ages. This 
story, with its setting in the time of the 
World War, bridges the centuries and we 
breathe the air of the world which nur- 
tured saints like Francis and Theresa. 

Therese Ursule, the crippled child of a 
shepherd and a gypsy woman, is born and 
lives in an abandoned chapel in southern 
France. Reverence for the holy objects 
surrounding her and a passionate re- 
ligious devotion are more than meat or 
drink. At first the peasants fear her— 
their superstition and suspicion are in- 
eredible—but the beauty and gracious- 
ness of her character gradually win her. 
Soon she becomes a saint in their eyes; 
her ruined chapel is regarded as a shrine, 
and there are accomplished miracles of 
healing which spread her fame far beyond 
her own village. The episode of her de- 
parture for New York, where she is per- 
suaded to appear on a platform to perform 
miracles, is incongruous and an artistically 
unnecessary contrast. 

* The descriptions of the colorful {village 


life, but especially the characterization of 


The hero of © 
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the saint whose innocence and goodness 
touched so many lives, give us a story of 
unusual charm and beauty. 
M.G.S. 
* * 


Memoirs of a Gothic American 


By Anne Kavanagh-Priest. (Macmil- 
lan. $2.50.) 


This book may be recommended as a 
case study of New England life, circa 
1860-1890, with the caution that-the book 
has at once the necessary narrowness and 
the rewarding depth of case studies. 

It is the story of the shaping of a soul: 
of how by self-communion as well as by 
contact with family and with nature a 
quasi-realist is molded from the raw 
material of a mystic. 

It is a narrative sketch, with philosophic 
digressions, by a woman of sixty, of child- 
hood and adolescence on a somewhat extra- 
ordinary but on the whole representative 
New England farm. Our interest is held, 
at times absorbingly, by a series of ad- 
justments, not all successful, which our 
protagonist, Nellie, is called upon to make 
with father, mother, brother, sister, efal. 

The reader’s interest is about evenly 
divided between the unfolding picture of 
the keen, transcendental, but imperfectly 
integrated nature of Nellie, on the one 
hand, of the “‘times’’ she adumbrates on the 
other. Besides excellent characteriza- 
tions of her family, well-realized pictures 
of New Hampshire town life, countryside, 
and rural institutions are limned. 

The author is mistress of a style which, 
although some may think it too much 
given to the device of series—as Chester- 
ton’s is given to paradox—is everywhere 
suggestive and in spots brilliant. 

As literary food ‘‘Memoirs of a Gothic 
American”’ is not great but good. 

Robert Clarke White. 

Tufts College. 

* * 


Also Received 


The Way of Victory. William L. Poteat. 
(University of North Carolina Press. 
$1.00.) 

Gems from the Land of Inspiration. Al- 
fred Sweet. (Christopher Publishing 
Co.) 

Peloubet’s Notes on the International Sun- 
day School Lessons. (W. A. Wilde Co.) 


* * * 


DR. HEERING AT TUFTS 


Tufts College has been enjoying a 
series of lecture by Dr. G. J. Heering of the 
University of Leyden. Dr. Heering is 
both a preacher and a teacher, and holds 
his university appointment through ap- 
pointment from his church. In addition 
to his regular vocations he has traveled 
much throughout central Europe in the 
interest of Liberal Protestant religion. 
He was brought to this country by Tufts 
College, and his time is shared by Meadville 
Theological School of Chicago. During 
the early fall he gave his lectures before 
the students of Meadville. He began his 
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lectures before Crane Theological School 
the first of November, and they will end 
the last of January. The general theme is 
“Liberal Religious Movements in Europe.” 

In a recent interview he spoke of the 
youth movement in Europe. He said it is 
a real movement and is an effort of youth 
to find the final or fundamental reality. 

Dr. Heering has combined preaching 
with his teaching, and has filled important 
pulpits in the larger cities of the East. 
One of the pleasantest customs he has 
brought from Holland has been the hold- 
ing of a reception following his lectures 
and the serving of tea by Mrs. Heering in 
their suite of rooms in Miner Hall. A 
more informal conversation takes place 
at these gatherings, and Dr. Heering gives 
many facts of the social and family life 
of the college professor and student ina 
Dutch university. 

Dr. Heering is a strong, clear thinker, 
and his manner is that of an earnest schol- 
ar. Though on a visit, he keeps up his 
habits of writing and his lectures are not 
from the “‘barrel,’’ but are newly wrought 
out for his new group of listeners. Dr. 
Heering took a vacation from his lecttrres 
during the holidays, but will resume them. 
They are given Tuesdays and Fridays at 
four o’clock and have drawn ministers as 


well as students. 
* * 


A NEW UNIVERSALIST FORUM 


Universalist young people and especial- 
ly students of Greater Boston will be in- 
terested in the announcement that be- 
ginning with Sunday, Jan. 12, at the 
Church of the Redemption, our Conven- 
tion Church, a Young People’s Sunday 
Evening Forum will be inaugurated. The 
Forum will meet promptly at 5.30 p. m. 
for a cafeteria supper. The most vital 
subjects of our time will feature the meet- 
ings. A period for questions and discus- 
sion will follow each address or debate. 

Subject: Jan. 12, “Can a Scientist Be 
Religious?’’ by Prof. Kirtley F. Mather of 
Harvard, author of “Science in Search of 
God.”’ Jan. 19, ‘‘What It Means to Be 


‘a Negro,’’ Mr. Goodman, secretary of the 


Urban League. Jan. 26, “‘Theism and 
Humanism,’’ a debate, Rev. Max Kapp, 
Harvard, and Donald Lothrop, Tufts. 

Other subjects and speakers will be an- 
nounced later. The Sunday Evening 
Young People’s Forum gives promise of 
becoming one of the outstanding events in 
the city of Boston on Sunday night. The 
list of subjects here given is sufficient to 
indicate the scope of the work that is 
planned. 

A charge of twenty cents will be made 
for the cafeteria supper. This small sum 
will cover the cost of the food to be served. 

Prof. Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts Col- 
lege will act as advisory director of the 
forum. Students and other young people 
generally, regardless of their church affilia~ 
tions, are cordially invited to attend these 
gatherings. - 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


“Little Orphan Annie’’ 


One of the girls our Suffolk School is 
teaching. 


* * 


NOT WEARY IN WELL-DOING 

For the sixteenth time, we are asking 
for an offering for the Suffolk Normal 
Training School at Suffolk, Va. 

It was in 1918, when the office of the 
General Sunday School Association was 
still housed in the home of its president, 
Dr. Huntley, in Canton, N. Y., that the 
first appeal was made. The leaflet issued 
then describes the purpose of the school— 
“to teach and train the children of the 
poorest and most ignorant people who work 
out in factories and as servants.’’ Dr. 
Joseph F. Jordan, D. D., was then the 
principal. ‘‘We aim,’’ he said, “‘to give 
boys and girls a simple preparation to do 
the thing nearest to them. There is no 
pretension to offer a course of study be- 
yond the ninth grade. Spiritual, moral, 
and home training are given special at- 
tention. When these boys and girls leave 
us, they go directly to work, become good 
citizens, husbands, and wives, buy homes 
and rear families.’’ 

The same leaflet tells how this negro 
preacher became a Universalist under the 
teaching of Dr. Shinn. A quotation from a 
Virginia publication testifies to his high 
standing in his community. 

From that year to this one, our schools 
have given faithfully and with increasing 
generosity. In 1922, we increased our 
goal to $1,000 and reached it so easily 
that soon we added other objectives. In 
1923, we broadened our thinking, and in- 
stead of saying ‘‘the Suffolk offerings,’’ 
began to say “the ‘American Missionary 
offering,’’ thinking of the Suffolk School as 


only one place in our program of helpful- 
ness to our country. More recently, we 
have begun to say, “‘The American Friend- 
ship Offering,’ recognizing that it is not 
merely a condescending beneficence on 
our part, but a real bit of co-operation 
with those who are our friends. Each 
year, although other objectives have been 
added, we have continued the gift of $1,000. 

Through the years a procession of boys 
and girls has passed through the doors of 
the shabby old school building. Who 
may count the lessons in useful knowledge, 
in upright living, in loyalty to high ideals 
of character and citizenship? Who may 
measure the influence, as graduates of the 
school have gone out to play their part 
in life? 

To us who have given, there have also 
been rich returns, in better understanding 
of’ the Negro race, in deeper sympathy 
with under-privileged children, in loyalty 
to the chosen work of our church. 


* * 


THE AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP 
OFFERING 


The special offering by which we express 
our interest in the less-privileged children 
of our own country is due sometime near 
Lincoln’s birthday. A letter stating its 
purpose, and a leaflet illustrative of the 
work it. supports, have already gone to 
ministers and superintendents. We shall 
be pleased to send copies of the leaflet 
to any who ask us for them. 

One objective of this offering is the 
school for Negro children at Suffolk, Va. 
One of its youngest pupils is pictured on 
this page. 


* * 


WOULD YOU LIKE YO SEE THE 
SUFFOLK FOLKS? 


Probably all of us would say ‘‘Yes’’ to 
this question, but to visit this Virginia 
town is not possible for many of us. But 
we can show stereopticon slides to our 
schools. We have four sets illustrative of 
the Suffolk work, all of which have been 
brought up to date, and one of whichis 
based on Dr. Huntley’s visit to the school 


in 1927. Make your applications early. 
* * 
THE PAST YEAR AT OUR SUFFOLK 
SCHOOL 


Since we collected our American Friend- 
ship Offering in 1928, our school at Suf- 
folk, Va., has 
il; epeereed a great sorrow. 

On the first day of May, 1929, Dr. ek 
dan died after twenty-five years as prin- 
cipal of the school. He had seen the 
school grow from eleven pupils to three 
hundred. He had befriended every girl 
and boy who had been in the school, and 
many of their fathers and mothers as well. 


2. Accepted a new leader. 

Mrs. Annie B. Willis, hase of Dr. 
Jordan and long a teacher in the school, 
has been approved by the General Con- 
vention as the new principal. 

3. Continued its usefulness. 

More than one hundred and fifty pupils 
were on hand for the opening day in Sep- 
tember. The work has continued along 
old lines. Some necessary repairs to the 
building have been made, paid for from 
the surplus of last year’s offering. 

* * 


MISS SLAUGHTER AT PROVIDENCE, 
eds 


The bulletin of the Church of theMedi- 
ator contains the following item: 

Miss Mary Slaughter, official repre- 
sentative from the General Sunday School 
Association of the Universalist Church, 
has been the guest of the officers and 
teachers of the church school of the Medi- 
ator the past week. Group conferences, 
round-table talks and personal consulta- 
tions have been held daily. Miss Slaugh- 
ter’s advice has been the result of wide ex- 
perience. The appreciation and grati- 
tude of this school is extended to her for 
this enjoyable as well as profitable period. 


* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


The adult class at Rumford, Maine, has 
recently chosen Kent’s “Social Teaching 
of the Prophets and of Jesus’ as a text- 


book. Professor Williams is the teacher. — 


The adult class at Central Square, N. Y., 


is choosing a new course, returning to a_ | 
textbook after some unsatisfactory ex- — 
Mrs. Low is the = | 


perience without one. 
teacher. 


An adult class at Bath, Maine, taught | 
by Mrs. George H. Hodgkins, is taking up | 


a study of Japan. 


On the Sunday before Christmas, Rey. — 
John M. Ratcliff, president of the General | 
was the. 
speaker at a candlelight service in our | 


Sunday School Association, 


church in Medford Square, Mass. This 


was an annual event in which allthe young | 


people of Medford participate, and at 


which the Y. P. C. U. of our church acted | 


as host., A good group of young people 
listened to an insping address. 


* * 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Slaughter: 


Jan. 11 to 18. Wakefield (Leadership || 


Training Class). Gloucester, Mass. || 
Headquarters. | 
Dr. Earle: ih 


Jan. 11 to 18. Lynn, Mass. (Pullman 
Mission Luncheon.) Danvers, Mass.. 


(Mother and Daughter Banquet.) Head-- 


quarters. 
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Among Our Churches 


New York 


All Souls.—A large 
congregation greeted 
the new minister, Rev. 
Cornelius Greenway, 
Dec. 1, 1929. His ser- 
mon theme was “The 
Vision Splendid.’’ This 
sermon was. printed 


: in full in the Brooklyn 


Daily Eagle. At the monthly board meet- 
ing Herbert F. Gunnison gave $1,000 
toward the endowment fund, $300 to the 
Owen D. Young Memorial Tower, and 
$300 to the Ministers’ Pension Fund. 
Our young people at the Christmas season 
gave in cash $113.50 to the poor of Brook- 
lyn, besides clothing and food. On Dec. 20 
the Men’s Club gave a reception to Mr. 


_ Greenway. Plans were made for the com- 


ing big Lincoln Night in February, which 
will be in charge of Charles E. Thomas, 
W. D. Stevens, G. B. Bigelow, A. 
Durbaum and Edwin Wilson. A large 
congregation attended the Christmas Sun- 
| Sead service on Dec. 22, at 1l a.m. Upto 
_ date the offering is over $1,100, with more 
to hear from. Seventy-four young people 
attended the candlelight service in the 
evening. Colonel Hammond of the Sal- 
vation Army gave a soul-stirring story on 
her work in the slums, her experiences as a 
Social Welfare worker. On Christmas 
Morning fifty-five young people as- 
sembled at the church at 9.15, and after 
having finished the hot coffee and dough- 
nuts went in a body to the Salvation Army 
nursery home and played Santa Claus to 
the little unfortunate ones there. All 
departments are now in full swing, out 
_to make new records. The people are 


- whole-heartedly behind their new leaders 


and all report, “‘All is very busy on the 
Metropolitan Front.’”” On Dec. 10 Mr. 
Greenway was installed pastor of this his- 


__ toric church. Dr. Frank Oliver Hall de- 
_livered the installation sermon. 


Rey. 
J. A. Judge read the Scripture lesson and 
Mr. Frank J. Arnold, 
chairman of the board of deacons, spoke 
“The Occasion.’’ Greetings were 


extended from the board of trustees by 


® 
@ 
& 


A 


dienes’ 


p ception after the service. 


Frank L. Bryant, president, from the 
neighboring churches by Rev. Charles P. 
Holbrook, pastor of the Episcopal Church 


of the Nativity, from the Universalist 


churches of the Metropolitan District by 


Dr. Thomas Edward Potterton and from 
_ the New York State Convention by Dr. 
_F. C. Leining, 


State Superintendent. 
Fred Patton was the soloist and Rudolph 
Hanson the organist. Mr. and Mrs. 
_ Greenway received the cordial greetings 
of the large number who attended the re- 
* * Middle- 
_ town.—Christmas has had the foreground 


‘2 in recent weeks. Our young people pro- 


vided a pretty setting for the events by 


City Letter 


decorating the parish house, the other 
organizations sharing the expense. The 
young people also held a dance on Christ- 
mas evening. The Christmas basket to 
a needy family brought much cheer. The 
children’s exercises included a playlet, 
“Santa Claus’ Toy Shop,’’ compiled by 
two of our fortnightly ladies. Christmas 
here is made pleasant for all the children 
by the gifts by church people of oranges, 
candy, ice cream and cakes. The school 
through the teachers presents each child 
a gift. In spite of snow and ice the church 
was well filled for this joyous event. The 
Fortnightly Auxiliary gave itself a Christ- 
mas party with men folks invited. Carol 
singing was one of the pleasant features 
of this evening. The Woman’s Aid and 
Mission Circle celebrated its Christmas 
by a fine entertainment of the Fortnightly 
Auxiliary. This is a sort of return visita- 
tion in remembrance of the entertainment 
given last spring by the Fortnightly. 
The Circle was very generous this year 
with Christmas baskets, following up its 
generosity through the year in giving 
clothes and other helps to the needy. 
One of our men gave a fourteen pound 
turkey, which the ladies stuffed and 
cooked, and sent piping hot to one family 
that would otherwise have had a scanty 
Christmas dinner. There were three 
successful suppers held here in December, 
and the Women’s Aid is already planning a 
big roast pork, frankfort and sauerkraut 
supper for January. In addition the men 
will be served a supper before their meet- 
ing Jan. 13, and the city Superintendents’ 
Association, of superintendents, teachers, 
and pastors, will be served here Jan. 20. 
The Fortnightly Auxiliary plans a big card 
party for January. This church also par- 
ticipates in the Week of-Prayer for the 
first week in January. Mr. Whippen will 
preach at one of the services. The young 
people recently went with their pastor on 
Sunday evening after young people’s ser- 
vice to the Jewish Center, where they en- 
joyed some interesting plays by the Jewish 
children and young people, together with 
the hospitality of the Jewish rabbi and his 
people. The young people joined in the 
union young people’s New Year’s service in 
the city the last Sunday of December, 
which was led by Mr. Whippen. Mrs. 
Fink’s class in the Sunday school has been 
selling candy, the money to be saved for 
the uses of the school. Miss Williams’s 
class did some excellent sewing and had a 
table at one of the December dinners, sell- 
ing Christmas gifts, making over ten 
dollars. This class is organizing into a 
club to meet bi-weekly in addition to the 
Sund4y hour. The young people sell 
jello morning, noon and night. Sermon 
topics have been “Two Years,’’ “The 
Source of Triumphant Hope,’ “They 


Came Bearing Gifts,’ and “Christ and 
the New Year.’’ * * Good Tidings.—At 
the msn’s club dinner ‘“‘Ladies’ Night,’’ 
fifty guests were present. There is a 
steady growth in the Sunday school, and 
a slowly increasing attendance at the 
regular worship services. We have worked 
for a steady improvement, rather than a 
drive for big attendance, and it looks en- 
couraging. Our Boy Scouts are taking 
interest in their work, and some of them 
are showing interest in all the church 
affairs. Mr. Judge was the Christmas 
speaker for the Bedford Eastern District 
Y. M. C. A., and has received a letter of 
thanks from that organization for “an 
unusual and helpful address.’’ Parish 
elections and organization meetings were 
held Jan. 8. Santa Claus was with us 
Dec. 27. * * Chapin Home.—Preachersfor* 


January: 12, Rev. Arthur B. Moss, 
Jamaica; 26, Rev. Joseph W. Fischer, 
Jamaica. The Christmas service Dec. 22 


was in charge of the Metropolitan Y. P. 
C. U. “The family turned out well and 
the chapel was filled with guests and 
friends.’”” There were several speakers 
from the Y. P. C. U., Mrs. Fox and Mrs. 
Beveridge speaking for the trustees. The 
music was furnished by the choir of the 
Queen’s Village Baptist Church, and “‘it 
was very fine.’’ The Home family had a 
beautiful tree, with gifts for all, and a 
turkey dinner on Christmas Day—the 
gift of friends of the Home. During the 
holiday season Jamaica and ' Flushing 
musical societies have given entertain- 
ments. * * Metropolitan Alliance.—On 
Jan. 3, there was a combined meeting of 
Unitarians and Universalists in the West 
Side Unitarian Church. The January 
meeting is scheduled to be held in the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, on the 
10th. Mrs. C. Neal Barney will present 
the speaker, Postmaster Albert B. W. 
Firmin of Brooklyn, who has selected for 
his subject ‘‘Lucretia Mott, the Pioneer 
Suffragist.’’ The theater party in Decem- 
ber was enjoyed by a goodly number, 
and the proceeds given as a part-payment 
to the pledge on the Million Dollar Drive. 
The Alliance has also voted to purchase a 
pew in the new Washington church. * * 
Newark.—From the “Newark Universal- 
ist’? we glean the following items: The 
theater benefit under the auspices of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society was a decided financial 
suecess. Mrs. Abraham Unger and Mrs. 
F. E. Dickey, who had charge of the ar- 
rangements, reported proceeds of $172.20. 
A group of girls in the church between 
the ages of eleven and fifteen have re- 
cently organized a club which meets each 
Tuesday afternoon at four o’clock. The 
group will be known temporarily as ‘““The 
Universalist Girls’ Club.’”’ Miss Eddy is 
acting as supervisor. At a meeting of the 
Drama Study Club in the Social Hall on 
Dec. 5, a decision was made to devote the 
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season to the study of leading modern 
American dramatists. A resume of their 
lives and careers and readings from their 
most important plays will be part of the 
program at each meeting. Plans are pro- 
gressing for the staging of a theatrical 
production by the Community Players. 
The club hopes to have a play ready by the 
middle of February. The committee for 
selecting and casting the play includes 
Mrs. L. Hamilton Garner, Mrs. Frank 
Eichhorn and Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Cur- 
ren. The church school has never been 
more active or more efficiently organized 
than during the past months under the 
supervision of our director of religious 
education. A complete reorganization of 
the curriculum and the classes has been 
effected, and monthly meetings of teachers 
and officers are filled with enthusiasm. 
Miss Eddy is building up a church school 
reference library for teachers. Several of 
the best monthly periodicals dealing with 
religious education are kept in the church 
office for the use of the teachers. She is 
also preparing lists of books especially 
recommended for children. An Evening 
Auxiliary of the Ladies’ Aid Society was 
formed last month by a group of fifteen 
women whose business and occupations 
prevent them from attending day-time 
meetings of the various church organiza- 
tions. The new society, closely affiliated 
with the Ladies’ Aid in its purpose of work- 
ing in the interests of the local church, 
eems to meet a very definite need in the 
hurch life of those who desire to serve in 
norganized way. * * Our Father.—The 
annual offering for missionary work was 
the largest in the history of the present 
pastorate, amounting to $850. A fund, 
bearing the minister’s name, has been 
placed with the treasurer of the State 
Convention for the ministers’ pension 
fund. The Christmas Sunday service, 
with the auditorium simply decorated 
with greens and lighted by candles, taxed 
the seating capacity. * * Mrs. Albert 
E. Snow.—One of the most devoted mem- 
bers of the Universalist laity has passed 
on, and friends everywhere are in deep 
sorrow. Christmas Sunday Mrs. Snow 
attended both services at All Souls Church, 
and, though not well, was up and about 
household duties the larger part of the 
week. The end came suddenly. The 
memory service was conducted by Rev. 
Cornelius Greenway on Monday, Dec. 30, 
in Brooklyn, and on the following day by 
Dr. Grose in Chelsea, Mass. Mrs. Snow 
was a noble type of woman, faithful unto 
death. In a long and useful life she 
served with zeal and devotion every good 
cause. The days of youth were spent in 
Chelsea, and of maturity in Chicago and 
Brooklyn. For nineteen years Mrs. Snow 
had been an efficient trustee of the Chapin 
Home, and in All Souls she was a working 
and living member, honored and beloved 
of all. Quiet dignity, -native kindliness 
and the spirit of good-will always domi- 


nated in her life. Mrs. Snow was a woman 
of patriotic fervor and dedication, as well 
became a descendant of the militant 
Governor Endicott of Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. The late Eugene F. Endicott, a 
mayor of Chelsea and manager of the 
Universalist Publishing House, was her 
brother. The sympathy of a host of 
friends goes forth to the husband and son, 
living in Brooklyn, and the brother Frank, 
residing in Massachusetts. * * Mrs. Frank 
W. Wilson.—A descendant of the early 
settlers of Brooklyn and a faithful member 
of All Souls Church will be missed in the 
death of Mrs. Frank W. Wilson. For years 
this good woman served in the Sunday 
school and was active in the Woman’s 
Alliance, always gracious and kindly, and 
in the last illness{thoughtful of others 


and uncomplaining. It was in Mrs. 
Wilson’s father’s home, in old Williams- 
burgh, that All Souls had its inception—a 
historic event of which she was justly 
proud. Through the years her devotion 
to the church has been single and sincere. 
Her husband is now director of the Boy 
Scouts activities, and always a dependable 
worker in the society. Their son is city 
editor of the Hagle, and an honorary mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of All Souls 
Church. The service was conducted by 
Dr. Grose and Mr. Greenway. Dr. Grose, 
in his appreciation of the devoted life, 
paid a noble tribute to a woman of re- 
fined taste, gentle patience and abounding 
goodness, in the daily round of service. 
Mrs. Wilson was a heaven-maker. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


Wisconsin Letter 


I like Dr. Coons’s 
way of reporting 
churches and condi- 
tions. He is a master 
in psychology. It is a 
great pity all of us are 
not that way. We 
should take a lesson 
from him. I shall. * * 
Our churches in Wisconsin are doing the 
best they can, I believe. Some are doing 
better than others: We have just a few, 
but most of them are active, and our 
ministers are working hard. Of course it 
is sometimes difficult, but all work is dif- 
ficult at times, and the church is no ex- 
ception. * * We have only seven Uni- 
versalist churches out here in Wisconsin— 
Augusta, Markesan, Monroe, Mukwon- 
ago, Stoughton, Wausau and Racine. All 
of these have services regularly, or occa- 
sionally. * * Augusta has no pastor, but 
is cared for by the State Superintendent, 
who gives them services as often as they 
desire. * * Monroe is temporarily without 
a pastor, due to the resignation of Dr. 
W.E.M. Todd. We expect they will be 
having regular services before very long. 
They have a beautiful church, and a good, 
substantial membership and constituency. 
I am informed that their ladies’ society is 
busy, and that the Sunday school is better 
than usual. * * Stoughton and Muk- 
wonago are well cared for by Rev. M. L. 
Aldridge. These two churches have stib- 
stantial membership and large and friendly 
constituency. Sunday schools and the 
ladies’ organizations are well organized, 
and doing excellent work. A little while 
ago the Mukwonago church was beautiful- 
ly redecorated and repaired, and made 
very attractive. They have a most active 
and devoted company of women who never 
tire or become discouraged. That is the 
real secret of successful church life. * * 
Markesan, like others of our Wisconsin 
churches, has a fairly substantial member- 
ship, and in addition a goodly number of 
outside friends. Rev. Henry E. Polley is 


their resident pastor. Congregations are 
averaging larger than for a long time, and 
the work is, to considerable degree, en- 
couraging. There are regrettable ob- 
stacles, which we believe will be removed, 
or overcome. Mr. Polley is doing a good 
work in Markesan, and both he and Mrs. 
Polley are well received, and much be- 
loved. Santa Claus remembered them 
generously. * * The Wausau church is 
Wisconsin’s truly great Universalist 
church. They have a beautiful building, 
a strong membership of well-to-do folks, 
a good outside constituency, and a splen- 
did pastor and preacher. Rev. Noble E. 
McLaughlin is doing a magnificent work. 
He is ably assisted by his wife, who loves, 
the church and the faith. The State Con- 
vention was held in this church, and that 
was reported in the Leader. Since the 
Convention, Mr. McLaughlin writes that 
one of the most important events there 
was the installation of chimes and a harp, 
which were attached to the organ. This 
has added much to the tone and beauty of 
the organ. All departments of the church 
are well organized and successful. The 
Christmas mystery play, ‘Logos,’ was 
again given this year. A successful annual 
bazaar was also given. The prospects for 
the new year in Wausau are most en- 
couraging. * * Rev. Luther Riley Robin- 
son, D. D., is well into the sixth year of his 
pastorate in Racine. The church is thor- 
oughly alive, and all departments are har- 
monious and active. The ladies have 
spent several hundred dollars in improving 
the kitchen, and are now planning with 
the trustees to make other and extensive 
improvements in the basement. One 
loyal member of the church paid for re- 
decorating the auditorium, which has 
greatly improved its beauty, and the trus- 
tees put a new furnace into the parsonage, 
at an expense of several hundred dollars. 
The church and Sunday school Christmas 
exercises were largely attended, and unusu- 
ally beautiful decorations attracted wide 
attention. The pastor has been much in 
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demand for funerals, weddings, and lodge 
and club addresses throughout the year. 
He was invited to give the annual memorial 
address at the Elks Club this year. He 


_has also taken active part in Red Cross 


work in the city, having been elected a 
member of the local Red Cross Board. 


During the recent annual Red Cross 
membership campaign, he was chosen to 
broadcast a number of messages over the 
Racine broadcasting station. He sends 
forth to Universalists everywhere greet- 
ings and best wishes for the New Year. 
Luther Riley Robinson. 


Kentucky Letter 


Jean, our car, little realized the long 
journey that was before her when I touched 
the starter one October morning at Sharon 
Springs in New Yoik. But she was game. 
True to her Chevrolet blood and family 
traditions, she carried us up over the steep- 
est hills on high, through Pennsylvania, a 
corner of West Virginia, through Ohio, 
until she came to rest at last at Hopkins- 
ville in Old Kentucky. Here in this city, 
which claims to be the largest dark to- 
bacco market in the world, is one of our 
few city churches south of the Mason and 
Dixon Line. Which leads me off the 
main track long enough to ask a question: 
Why is it that we have not succeeded better 
with our city churches? The church in 
Hopkinsville is not a large one, but it is 
made up of splendid and worth-while 
people. There is Carl Williams, the young 
president of the Kentucky Convention, a 
busy man but not too busy to find time 
for work in his church. He has recently 
been elected superintendent of the Hop- 
kinsville church school. There is George 
Clark, who during the week grinds flour 
to make bread for the body, but on Sun- 
day breaks bread for the mind and spirit. 
Teaching the Bible class, he preaches a 
sermon that makes the minister almost a 
fifth wheel to the coach. There are 
others, loyal, devoted folks, building their 
lives into this little church. Future plans 
eall for the using of the parsonage, located 
too near darky town for a ministers’ 
residence, as a parish house for social 
activities. * * From Hopkinsville our way 
led to Beulah. We heard before we went 
there of the fine congregations that met in 
this little church out in the open country, 
all of which was borne out by the facts. 
By six o’clock the church was well filled, 
though the service did not begin until 
seven. Here are people that don’t pull 
their watches on the preacher! ‘You 
won’t be able to preach long enough for 
them ’’ Carl Williams said as we went out. 
They want good old-fashioned doctrinal 
sermons based on the Bible. Well, why 
not? I don’t pretend to prove Universal- 
ism by the Bible, as I prove that in an 
isosceles triangle the opposite sides are 
equal by geometry, but I find our faith in 
God’s unconquerable love there, in the 
prophets’ visions, in Jesus’ optimism, in 
Paul’s great expectations. For three 
nights I preached in this church with the 
congregations growing every night. Some 
drove twenty miles or more over rough 
dirt roads to get to the preaching for 
which they hungered. Sunday morning 


the weather man took a hand in the matter 
and our congregation was small. I soon 
learned why. Driving back from the 
service Jean slipped and slid on the greasy 
roads until at last she came ignominiously 
to rest in the ditch. Here she stayed until 
mules came and pulled her out. “I’ve 
pulled a lot of them out of that thar hole,” 
said the farmer that guided the mules. 
But he would not take a cent for his ser- 
vices. Some day he might get into trouble 
and want help. * * From Beulah our 


‘way led to Consolation. This is the oldest 


liberal society west of the Alleghany 
Mountains. Like Beulah, it is a church in 


‘an open country, with the nearest church 


some five milesaway. The building is one 
of the neatest and trimmest country 
churches I have seen. But even more 
appealing was the fine group of young 
folks, high school boys and girls and a little 
older, who helped to make up the congre- 
gation. We held the services here and 
these young folks were always in their 
place. True, some of them made of 
their church attendance an excuse for 
failing in some of their school work; the 
eleven-year-old son of our host explained 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mr. and Mrs. Louis Annin Ames of New 
York City and Essex Fells, N. J., have 
issued invitations for the marriage of their 
daughter Edith to Mr. Cameron Randolph 
Beard, on Monday, Jan. 13, at the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, New York. 


Dr. van Schaick spoke at North Wey- 
mouth, Mass., Jan. 5, in a series of Sunday 
night lectures arranged by Mr. Ayer. 
Subject: ‘““Memories of the World War.” 


Rey. Weston A. Cate and Mr. John M. 
Priske, director of the choir of the First 
Universalist Church of Nashua, N. H., 
have arranged a series of services before 
the morning service in which the choir 
sings a program of Cornish chorals. 

Rev. E. V. Stevens of Saugus, Mass., ac- 
cepts the invitation of the parish at New 
Bedford to become its minister. Mr. 
Stevens will begin his work at New Bed- 
ford at an early date. 

Rev. Theodore L. Fischer, D. D., of New 
Haven, Conn., for some time has been the 
sole Universalist representative in the New 
Haven Congregational Club, made up of 
800 men who are members of. different 
Congregational churches in New Haven 
and vicinity. At the last annual meeting 


his failure by saying that he had to enter- 
tain the minister. Nevertheless, these 
young folks present the challenge and the 
opportunity of the Consolation field. * * 
From Consolation we went to Crofton. 
Here is a little village with less than a 
thousand people, forty per cent of whom 
are colored, with four white Protestant 
churches. None of these churches has 
service more than onceé*a month. The 
members of each one attend the services 
of all the others. So here we have been 
sowing good seed that is bearing its har- 
vest, not so much in numbers for our 
church perhaps as in the thinking of the 
community. One good Baptist brother 
remarked to me that he asked his preacher 
to take the parable of the sheep and the 
goats for histheme. ‘“‘But don’t take ever- 
lasting punishment for your text, take 
those other words, ‘Inasmuch as ye did 
it unto one of the least of these ye did it 
unto me,’’’ * * There are other points in 
Kentucky where when the roads permit 
we hope to have preaching—Good Hope, 
certainly an appropriate name for a Uni- 
versalist community; Fruit Hill; perhaps 
in Madisonville, a growing county seat to 
the north. Anyhow we expect to work for 
a little while at least here in old Kentucky. 
Our prayer is that our style of pick and 
shovel work, no, I prefer to say trowel 
and mortar work, will be suitable to the 
needs of these people, that together we 
may build here a church that is vital, 
broad as the love of God, ample as the 
needs of man. 
George C. Boorn. 


and Interests 


Dr. Fischer was elected one of the vice- 
presidents. Now, through the removal 
from the city of the president, Dr. Fischer 
becomes president, as the two other vice- 
presidents happen to be ineligible to fill the 
vacancy. 


Dean Lee S. McCollester sailed for 
Europe Dec. 16 on the steamship Bremen, 
and landed at Cherbourg on the 20th, going 
to Paris to spend Christmas with his 
daughter, Mrs. Hugh Galleher, and her 
family. Returning, Dean McCollester 
sailed on the Bremen Jan. 4, and landed 
in New York on the 9th. 


Dr. and Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., 
opened their apartment at 174 Newbury 
St. on Friday, Jan. 3, for the meeting of 
the presidents of local unions and state 
officers of the Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island Y. P. C. U. Mr. Edward Hempel, 
state president, presided, and refresh- 
ments were in charge of Mrs. Fielder 
and Mrs. Hempel. Twenty-four were 
present. 


Dr. George E. Huntley was summoned 
recently to Afton, New York, to conduct 
the funeral of his former parishioner, Mrs. 
Eri Lingee. He has been invited by the 
trustees of the Tuckerman School to ex- 
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tend through the year his course of lec- 
tures on religious education. 

Supply preachers in eastern Massa- 
chusetts on Jan. 5 were: Dr. Arthur W. 
Grose at Stoughton, Rev. Charles H. Em- 
mons at Amesbury, and Rev. Lucius R. 
Paige at New Bedford. 

Rev. Conard B. Rheiner has resigned 
his pastorate at Waterloo, Lowa, to take 
effect on March 1, 1930. No successor 
has been selected as yet, and Mr. Rheiner 
has not secured any other settlement. 


Miss Ethel M. Hughes, for fifteen years 
secretary to Dr. Shutter in the Church of 
the Redeemer, Minneapolis, Minn., ar- 
rived in Boston Tuesday, Dec. 31, and at 
once began her duties as office secretary 
and parish assistant at the Church of the 
Redemption. 

California 


Los Angeles.—Rev. Sheldon Shepard, 
pastor. Finances are in better condition 
than ever before at this time of the year. 
A special Rally-and-Advance Week was 
held the second week in December with a 
meeting of the congregation to consider 
and adopt the budget and explain the 
financial system of the church. Dec. 9, a 
liberty bell service was conducted, withthe 
presentation of pledges for the coming 
year. The result was an increase in the 
number of pledges and in the total amount. 
A follow-up under the auspices of the 
finance committee, Mr. Ralph Jacoby 
chairman, has resulted in additions. It 
has been the custom at the annual meet- 
ing in January to adopt the budget and 
arrange the financial program. This year 
the church comes to the annual meeting 
with those steps already taken, and the 
finances in good shape. 


Maine 


Mechanic Falls (Federated).—Rev. Oluf 
Tandberg, pastor. A double quartet was 
entrusted with the Christmas music, and 
as usual did excellent work. The service 
on Sunday, Dec. 22, was largely attended, 
the two Scout organizations with their 
banners were present in a body. The pas- 
tor spoke briefly on ‘‘The Language of the 
Light.’ Special festivities were organized 
by each of the Scout troops and the 
church school, and in spite of the somewhat 
adverse condition of the weather the young 
people were out in force. On Christmas 
morning, at dawn, between forty and fifty 
“carol singers’’ from the various churches 
were assembled with their pastors in the 
village square, and commenced their an- 
nual Christmas visit to all the sick and 
aged and shut-in people in the community. 
Twenty-five homes were visited. On 
Sunday evening, Dec. 29, the Christmas 
festivities were concluded with the cele- 
bration of the Christmas tree by the church 
school. A pageant, “Heart Gifts,’ was 
given by the young people. The Metho- 
dist church closed its doors, and its con- 
gregation came over ina body. The audi- 
torium was packed to the doors. 
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Yarmouth.—Rev. A. Francis Walch, 
pastor. Two features of our work are 
worthy of special mention: the Woman’s 
Alliance and the Men’s Club. The Alliance 
is well organized and efficiently officered. 
Their Christmas sale was the most success- 
ful in years. The Men’s Club is really a 
community activity with forum features. 
At Christmas, the Alliance and the Men’s 
Club co-operated with many other friends 
in giving the minister and his family a fine 
electric cabinet radio. On the first Sun- 
day in January a pageant, “The Light 
Bearers,’’ was presented with several young 
ladies assisting. Recently the members of 
the Men’s Club surprised the minister by 
attending the Sunday morning service in a 
body. The club is preparing for its annual 
ladies’ night. Our church is uniting in the 
Week of Prayer union services, Mr. Walch 
preaching at the opening service at the 
Baptist church. This parish has a splendid 
opportunity and obligation as well, in the 
administration of a generous fund for 
charitable purposes which brings relief 
and comfort to many individuals and 
families. At Christmas, also, many good- 
cheer baskets were distributed by the 
Sunday school. 


Massachusetts 


East Boston.—-Rev. S. Laurine Free- 
man, pastor. All Souls is rapidly becom- 
ing an “every day’’ church, with some of 
the features of a settlement house. There 
are regular meetings or classes on Monday 
evenings, Tuesday afternoons and eve- 
nings, Friday evenings, and at least once 
a month, usually oftener, on Wednesdays 
and Thursdays. On a recent evening 
there were five meetings going on at the 
same time. The neighborhood sings, on 
the first and third Sundays of each month, 
are increasingly popular. On Dec. 15 the 
church had as its guest soloist at morning 
worship, Mrs. Arthur E. Wilson of Fall 
River. The organist, Mr. Harl W. Dol- 
phin, frequently contributes a vocal solo. 
On Dec. 22 the church school presented 
the pageant “Followers of the Star,’’ 
written by their pastor, assisted by mem- 
bers of the school. Participants ranged in 
age from six months to seventy-five years. 
The Christmas offering of the school, aug- 
mented by the offering at the pageant, was 
given to the East Boston Family Welfare 
Society. On Dec. 31 the church family 
Christmas tree was enjoyed by old and 
young. Following the program by the 
children and the visit of Santa Claus, re- 
freshments were served by the We Girls 
Club and dancing and general good fellow- 


‘ship were enjoyed until 11.20, when all 


present adjourned to the church for a 
watch night service. Forty-four persons 
were present to welcome the New Year. 
This service closed with the singing of 
“Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty,’’ 
on the church steps. On Jan. 12 the church 
will observe the Feast of Lights. 


Brookline.—Rey. Crawford O. Smith, 


pastor. The usual Christmas party was 
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held Monday evening, Dec. 23. For 
seventeen years the Morgan Memorial of 
Boston has sent twenty poor children to 
Beacon church for this party. A simple 
entertainment is given and ice cream and 
cake are served. The presents always in- 
clude one useful thing and several toys 
for each child. 


Westminster.—No services have been 
held in our church since the departure of 
Rev. Eric A. Ayer. Our Ladies’ Social 
Circle still holds meetings. It has recently 
contributed $5 to Miss Powell’s work in 
North Carolina. On Jan. 1 we gave $5 to 
Japan. We do also some benevolent work. 
We have considerable in way of funds and 
so we vote some of the income to these 
denominational and other good purposes. 


Swampscott.—Mr. Carl A. Seaward, 
acting pastor. After eight weeks of trial, 
the Swampscott parish feels a new senti- 
ment and impetus to carry on. Reports 
for the annual meeting in February should 
prove favorable toward continuation of 
services for the remainder of the year. 
Our church attendance is steadily in- 
creasing. On Dec. 8 the attendance was 
fifty-four. It dropped to twenty-eight on 
the following Sunday, due to bad weather. 
The following Sunday fifty were in at- 
tendance. At the morning Christmas 
service the congregation numbered eighty- 
one, and sixty-five turned out to the 
pageant in the evening. The first Sunday 
in January was All Family Sunday. In 
the past, a loyal junior group has supplied 
the music for the worship service. Now 
this group is to be supported by a senior 
choir, under the direction of Mr. Nowell 
Ingalls, formerly an active worker in 
church musical programs. The Sunday 
school is small, but an efficient corps of 
officers is being organized to meet the de- 
mands of a growing school. The pastor 
is soon to organize a young people’s club 
which will stimulate interest among parish 
members not otherwise connected with 
the church. The pastor mails a news 
bulletin to each member of the parish on 
the first Sunday of each month. Results 
from this bulletin are already seen. 


Palmer.—Rev. Frederic A. Mooney, 
pastor. We had the largest Christmas 
Sunday congregation in years at the 
morning service on Dec. 22. Following the 
regular service, one of the church school 
classes put on a Christmas program during 
the period devoted to the opening service 
of worship. In the afternoon two of the 


classes and their teachers visited needy — 


homes bearing useful gifts. At 5p. m., 
our choir assisted by church school pupils, 
put on a candle-light carol vesper service. 


After this service the choir sang carols at ~ 


the Wing Memorial Hospital and at the 
homes of those of our people who are ill 
or aged. Our ladies put on a very success- 
ful modern harvest supper in December 
and had as their guests the members of 
the Palmer Business Men’s Club. At the 
close of the supper, the club held its busi- 
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ness meeting in the vestry of our church. 
The pastor’s class of young men conducted 
the church school New Year’s service held 
at 12 o’clock on Dec. 29. It is part of our 
church school program to have classes con- 
duct the services on special days. So far, 
it has worked very well indeed. The pas- 
tor’s class also had charge of the church 
decorations on Dec. 29. At 5 o’clock on 


Sunday, Dec. 29, the choir of the Congre- 


gational church joined with our choir to 
sing the Christmas cantata, ‘‘Peace on 
Earth,” arranged by E. K. Heyer. There 
evening services, whether of the vesper or 
cantata type, make a strong appeal to the 
community. 


Attleboro, Murray.—Rev. I. V. Lob- 
dell, pastor. On Christmas Sunday, Dec. 
22, the church was filled to capacity. 
At 9.45 a. m. the church school presented 
aspecial service, ‘‘White Gifts for the King,”’ 
all departments being represented. The 


Fsmily Welfare Association of the city, , 


Doolittle Home at Foxboro, Suffolk 
Training Normal School, Suffolk, Va., and 


Sunburst, N. C., are all the richer by the . 


kind thought of Murray pupis and 
teachers. At the 11 o’clock service the 
pastor took for his subject ‘‘Wise Men of 
Yesterday and To-day.’ The artists 
were: Soprano, Mrs. Greta Milos Howell; 
violin, Miss Irma Smith; piano, Mrs. 
Eva L. Kent; cello, Miss Julianne Wuillen- 
mier; Girls’ Junior Choir, Boys’ and Men’s 
Choir, Lester Earle Moore, organist and 
director. 
musical treat. The assisting artists were 
the Pilgrim Quartet, Mrs. Howell seloist 
and Mr. Baldassare Ferlazzo violinist. 
Mr. Moore, organist. Monday, Dec. 23, 
at 6.30 p. m., the annual Christmas 


party was held in the church school as- 


sembly room. Members of the primary 
department gave a motion song, and the 
girls’ choir sang carols. Mr. Howard 
Sweet of All Saints Episcopal Church 
presented moving picture scenes that 
greatly delighted the children. The bril- 
liantly lighted tree was laden with gifts for 
children from cradle roll to junior depart- 
ments inclusive. After Santa had dis- 
tributed the gifts, ice cream and chocolate 
wafers were served. 


North Orange.—Rev. C. F. McIntire, 
pastor. Our Sunday school Christmas 
exercises were held this year in conjunction 
with the district school, bringing out a 
much larger audience than usual. A 
supper was served to all the children of the 
community at 6.30, which was followed by 


a Christmas play entitled, ‘“‘The Boy That. 


Turned Away.’’ The average attendance 
at the morning service has been some- 
what larger than that of last year, while 
the Sunday school attendance has in- 
creased more than fifty per cent over 
1928. The Young People’s Club is in a 
prosperous condition and has aided greatly 
in the church work. The ladies’ society 
has paid all the church expenses except 
the pastor’s salary, and has a liberal bal- 


The vesper service at 4 was a . 


ance left. Mr. McIntire recently passed 
his seventy-first birthday and began his 
seventh year of service with this parish. 


New Hampshire 

Woodsville.—Rev. B. F. McIntire, pas- 
tor. The annual parish meeting followed 
a clam chowder supper in the vestry Jan. 1. 
Reports showed that 1929 has been a very 
prosperous year, with a surplus of nearly 
$1,000. The parish treasurer reported a 
balance of more than $200, the Woman’s 
League nearly $800, the church school $50, 
and the other organizations with small 
balances and all bills paid. The Woman’s 
League has earned during the year almost 
$1,400. The pastor’s statistical report 
showed progress. The church school at- 
tendance has been increased one-third 
during the past year and church congrega- 
tions are good, ninety-eight being the num- 
ber present on a recent Sunday. Christ- 
mas was observed with a pageant on Sun- 
day evening presented by the Y. P.C.U., 
and children’s exercises and tree on Christ- 
mas eve, after which the pastor’s class of 
young people, twenty in number, sang 
carols upon the streets, returning to the 
manse for hot chocolate and sandwiches. 
The minister and family were remembered 
by an immense package of household 
goods which required the two strongest 
men of the parish to move, and by $50 
from friends in their recent parish, Chelsea, 
Mass., who ‘‘wished to be remembered.”’ 


Rhode Island 
Harrisville-—Rev. Arthur M. Soule, pas- 


tor. Sunday, Dec. 22, marked the fif- . 


teenth anniversary of Mr. Soule’s work as 
a minister, and at the morning service he 
gave a special sermon in recognition of the 
event, subject, ““A View of the Past.” 
He told of his pastorate of four and a 
half years at Gray and New Gloucester, 
Me., and of his ordination in the Gray 
church, of the brief service he was per- 
mitted to render at Camp Devens in the 
Y. M. C. A. during the latter part of the 
World War, and of the three year pastor- 
ate which followed at Kingfield and New 
Portland. His service at Harrisville will 
be a record of eight years in a few months, 
during which we have grown from a hand- 
ful to an active organization. Since the 
present pastorate began, besides nearly 
doubling our budget we have raised be- 
tween $11,000 and $12,000 for the in- 
stallation of a pipe organ and for painting 
and renovating the church and parsonage. 
The last work done was during the past 
summer—a handsome polished oak floor 
and carpet runners in the auditorium. 
Christmas Sunday was observed with a 
fine program. morning and evening, the 
latter being the annual candle-light ser- 
vice, with our neighbors from the Berean 
Baptist Church participating as in former 
years. Both ministers had parts in the 
service. The parish Christmas party was 
held Monday evening, the 24th. Mr. 
Soule gave the lantern-slide story of “The 
King of Kings,’’ after which the Sunday 
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school gave two sketches and a program 
of recitations and musical selections. 
The young folks were remembered with 
gifts and our pastor was made happy with 
gifts of money from the several organiza- 
tions, while the Sunday school superin- 
tendent, Mr. Lloyd R. Pettit, also re- 
ceived a gift from the school. During 
December our minister as the superin- 
tendent of Rhode Island Universalist 
churches attended the annual Superin- 
tendents’ Council at Syracuse, N. Y., for 
two and a half days. Every Sunday eve- 
ning through December and for several 
weeks to come Mr. Soule is giving lantern 
slide stories and lectures. 


Wisconsin 

Wausau.—Rev. Noble E. McLaughlin, 
pastor. There have been uniformly good 
congregations all the fall. The Sunday 
school is on the up-grade, with every class 
having an efficient and loyal teacher. Our 
superintendent, H. B. Frame, who is 
secretary of the local Y. M. C. A., is al- 
ways on the job. Our attendance reached 
a record recently in the number present, 
for a number of years back. Miss L. M. 
Dunning, a graduate of Boston University 
of Religious Training, is here a second year 
with us as director of young people’s ac- 
tivities. A Young People’s Alliance has 
been formed, consisting of the young 
married people and others. The Ladies’ 
Aid bazaar took in $1,600 at its sale in 
December. The play in the evening, writ- 
ten by our own talented writer, as usual 
was very successful. The pageant “‘Lo- 
gos’’ was presented the Sunday before 
Christmas for the tenth consecutive year. 
There was not standing room enough for 
the crowd. The outstanding feature of 
the fall months was the installation of a 
harp and chime attachment to the organ. 
The organ, considered the best in the city, 
was presented to the church by one of our 
generous parishioners. The pastor is 
now in his third year in this church. 

Monroe.—Rey. W. E. Manning-Todd, 
D. D., who has been pastor here, has re- 
signed and returned to New York. The 
church is looking for a new pastor. Write 
F. J. Bolender, Monroe. 

* * 
DR. MOONEY DEAD 

On Saturday, Jan. 4, Rev. Roderick J. 
Mooney, D. D., died peacefully at his 
home in Bradford, Penn., where he had 
just completed a pastorate of two years. 
He suffered a stroke of apoplexy a few days 
before his death. 

Funeral services were held in Bradford 
Sunday, Jan. 5. The interment took place 
at Sandwich, Mass., Jan. 9, and was in 
charge of Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Massa- 
chusetts State Superintendent. 

His wife and a son, Charles J. Mooney, 
of Athelstane Road, Newton Center, Mass., 
survive him. 

Roderick J. Mooney was born in Dub- 
lin, Ireland, Feb. 14, 1863, and was edu- 
cated in Irish schools, graduating from 
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St. Lawrence O’Tool’s Seminary in 1881 
and Trinity College, Dublin, in 1885. In 
later years he studied at Boston Univer- 


sity, and, it is said, ‘took his Ph. D. at © 


Heidelberg, and received the honorary 
D. D. from several American colleges.”’ 

After coming to this country, he became 
an Episcopal minister in the West and 
was chaplain of the Senate of North Da- 
kota. In 1898, he married Miss Annie 
Welles Gibbs of Hyannis, Mass. 

In 1917 Dr. Mooney left the Episcopal 
Church and came to the Universalist 
church at South Boston, where he re- 
mained for a year, then going to Orleans, 
Mass., for two years. In 1920 he went to 
Auburn, Maine, for four years and then to 
Fairfield for three years. While in Maine 
he was president of the Maine Sunday 
School Association. In 1927 he went to 
Bradford, Pa., where he remained until 
the end. He was to begin work at Ames- 
bury, Mass., Jan. 1. 

Always a man of many interests, Dr. 
Mooney was a Knight Templar, belonged 
to the Elks and the Kiwanis Club, and 
was active in community affairs. 

* * 
THE CLAYTON MEMORIAL 


Loganville, Georgia, wants the Clayton 
Memorial Church and has offered sufficient 
inducements to cause us to make the 
change. If any one who has already made 
a donation for this building objects to the 
change, and sees fit to recall his or her 
donation, the amount will be refunded 
when called for. However, I hope to re- 
tain all that has been paid, for it is needed. 
The postmaster at Loganville proposes to 
secure a suitable lot and put $100 into the 
building fund, and another good financier 
tells me $1,000 may be easily raised among 
the citizens of Loganville and vicinity. 

This is to be a Universalist church and 
I hope to receive financial encouragement 
without delay. Universalist, wherever 
_ you are, help me to build this church dur- 

ing the year 1930. 

A.G. Strain. 
Brewton, Ala. 


Notices 


ALABAMA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

Letter of transfer granted to Rev. George A. Gay 

to Pennsylvania, effective Jan. 1, 1930. 
W. H. Nall, Sezretary. 
x + 

RHODE ISLAND FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

Meeting of Dec. 12, 1929: 

Admitted to full fellowship, Rev. Morgan Edson 
Pease. 

Admitted to full fellowship subject to provisions 
for dual fellowship, Rev. Charles W. Porter-Shirley. 

George H. Thorburn, Jr., Sezretary. 
0k 
DOOLITTLE HOME 

The annual meeting of the Doolittle Universalist 
Home for Aged Persons, Inc., Foxborough, Mass. 
will occur at Foxborough, Mass., on Jan. 22 at 1.30 
p. m. All persons who have paid one dollar or 
more during the past year are eligible for member- 
ship in the corporation. The business before the 
meeting will be the presentation of reports, the elec- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year, and action upon 
the recommendation to change the by-laws so as to 
increase the governing board from eleven to fifteen 
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members. The Building Committee will report on 
the progress made toward the enlargement of the 
edifice so as to accommodate more applicants. 
Katharine Bourne, Clerk. 
. om 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 

Rev. Otto Lyding, Unitarian, has been granted a 
license for one year, dated Nov. 30, 1929. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
eon 
UNIVERSALIST-UNITARIAN UNION MEET- 
ING 

The Boston Universalist Ministers’ Meeting sched- 
uled for Monday, Jan. 18, has been turned into a 
union meeting which will be held with the Unitarians 
at 25 Beacon Street at 11 a. m., subject, Humanism. 
The Unitarian speaker is Rev. Ralph E. Bailey of the 
First Parish in Cambridge; the Universalist speaker 
Dr. G. E. Huntley; Dr. Dieffenbach to sum up the 

debate. 
Pe 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


The following action was taken by the Fellowship 
Committee on Monday, Dee. 30, 1929: 

Granted ordained clergyman’s license to Rev. 
Robert P. Doremus. 

Transferred Rev. Cornelius Greenway and Rev. 
Harry E. Rouillard to New York. 

Renewed license of Doublas H. Robbins, as of 
Dec. 27, 1929. 

Reinstated to full fellowship Rev. Luther Morris 
of Palmer, Mass. 

Noted the appointment of Rev. U. S. Miiburn, 
D. D., of Everett, Mass., to the vacancy upon the 
Fellowship Committee caused by Mr. Greenway’s 
resignation. 

Called meeting on Jan. 20, 1930, for examination 
of Lawrence Abbott and Donald B. F. Hoyt for or- 
dination. 

George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 
+ 2 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Notice is hereby given that the Committee of Fel- 


lowship of the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion will convene at the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, Monday, Jan. 20, 1930, at 12.30 p. m., for 
the examination of Mr. Lawrence W. Abbott “as to 
his fitness in purpose, character, and abilities for the 
ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 

i * * 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 
Notice is hereby given that the Committee of Fel- 

lowship of the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion will convene at the Church of the Redemption 
Boston, on Monday, Jan. 20, 1930, at 12.30 p. m., 
for the examination of Mr. Donald B. F. Hoyt, “a 
to his fitness in purpose, character and abilities for 
the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 
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Jan. 11, 1930 


AN INDISPENSABLE BOOK 
ON INDIA 


Suppressed in India 


Now published in America 


India in Bondage 


Her Right to Freedom and a Place 
Among the Great Nations 
By 
Jabez T. Sunderland, M. A., D. D. 


Pp. 556, 12 Illustrations 


Price at Booksellers, $4.00 
By mail $4.10 


Lewis Copeland Co., Inc. 
Publishers 
119 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


Strongly endorsed by Tagore, 
Gandhi, Lajpat Rai, Mrs. 
Besant, Presidents of the 
Indian National Congress, 
Indian leaders of all parties, 
practically the whole 
Periodical Press of India. 


Gandhi has published a four column 
article in defense of this book. 


Writes the poet, Rabindranath Tagore: 
“T regard Dr. Sunderland’s book as the 
best informed, most just and trustworthy, 
that has come from any pen.’’ 


Writes Mrs. Anna Besant: ‘Dr. Sunder- 
land’s powerful chapters should be read 
by everybody who would understand 
India.’’ 


Says John Haynes Holmes: ‘‘No other 
American is so widely known or so loved 
in India as Dr. Sunderland, and this book 
gives eloquent testimony as to the reasons 
why.’’ 


Calcutta’s leading daily (The Patrika) 
declares: ‘‘India in Bondage easily takes 


the first place among all the books on In- - 


dia of recent years.’’ 


A grave Political Crisis threatens 
in India, which may cost Britain 
the loss of her Indian Empire, and 
drive MacDonald and the Labor 
Party from power. 


This Crisis can be understood 
only by reading this timely and 
illuminating book. 


It Is the Book of the Hour 


t 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Maas. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISB COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


The Corner Stcne 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 


Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


Contents 


1. John Arrives. 

2. New Friends Appear. 

3. The Parting of the Ways. 

4, Off the Trail. 

5. Cupid Goes to Church. 

6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 

7. The Call of the Spirit. 

8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 

9. “The Lord Will Provide.’’ 

10. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 


11. One Who Never Turned His Back. 
12. “The Old Order Changeth.”’ 

18. The Crest of the Hill. 

14. Across the Border. 


175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 
Universalist Publishing House 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 
No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 
Universalist Publishing House 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


GEORGE G. DAVIS, President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid thor- 
ough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
-Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK 


SEMINARY and JUNIOR COLLEGE 
For Girls 


Thorough College Preparation 
Two Year College Course 
Piano Diploma Course 


Usual Sports and 
Organized Recreation 


6 
Agnes M. Safford, Principal. 
Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 


Portland, Maine. 


Church Decorations 
HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 


Mural Artist and Church Decorator 
581 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Studio at Monmouth, Maine 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
eated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


4 ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountaney, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Busineas Administration. 

Feunded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


Some green-eyed statistician has figured 
out that Coolidge has netted more than a 
hundred thousand bucks since he went 
literary. Which figure is something like 
three times as much as he would have 
dragged down shaking hands at the White 
House over a similar period. Ho, hum 
; . who wouldn’t rather write than be 
President?—Life. 

rece 

They wandered out of the movie, she 
clutching his arm. 

“CO Gilbert,’’ she murmured, ‘“‘wasn’t 
‘Oliver Twist’ a perfectly marvelous film?” 

“Tt was,’ he replied. ‘‘D’you know, 
darling, all the time I was watching it I 
kept thinking what a wonderful book it 
would make.”’—Hachange. 

3 + 

A number of people have dogs who 
don’t feed them, and they run through the 
streets trying to find something to eat, 
and if they are run over by some one then 
these dog lovers put up a big howl and 
accuse motorists of deliberately killing 
them.—Letter in the Baltimore Evening Sun. 

* os 

“Say,’’ said the prospect, who was be- 
ing given a demonstration in a used car, 
“what makes it jerk so when you first put 
it in gear?”’ 

“Ah,’’ the suave salesman explained, 
‘that proves it to be a real car—it’s anx- 
ious to start.’’-—American Legion Monthly. 

+ + 

The Gossip: “I hear your store was 

robbed last night. Losé much?”’ 


The Optimist: “Some. But it would 


have been worse if the yeggs had got in 
the night before. You see, yesterday I 
just finished marking ‘down everything 20 
per cent.’’—Detroit News. 

* * 

“This world with all its faults,’ declared 
a speaker at Flint, ‘is a good place to live 
in, and it is doubtful whether any of us 
could conceive of a better one.’’ In view 
of that whole-hearted endorsement, we ac- 
cept the world and, as long as possible, will 
use no other.—Detroit News. 

* + A 

Piggly: “Is my face dirty, or is it my 
imagination?”’ 

Wiggly: “Your face isn’t; I don’t know 
about your imagination.’’—Western Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

a * 
Cash and Carry Sale 
We Can Save You Money 


High Quality Steel Range ........ $44.95 
—Ad. in the Revelstoke (B.C.) Review. 
* * 


Optimist: “‘Cheer up, old man. Things 
aren’t as bad as they seem to be.”’ 

Pessimist: ‘‘No, but they seem to be.”’ 
—Vancouver Province. 


* * 


“What has become of the end-seat hog?”’ 


“He drives in the middle of the road.’’— 


Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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FAITH WITH POWER 


The Life Story of Q. H. Shinn, D. D. 
By Wm. H. McGlauflin, D. D. 


Jan. 11, 1930 


A book of over 300 pages portraying the life work 
of this zealous missionary 


“A biography quite out of the ordinary; clear, concise, vigorous, 
stirring. It quickens the heart beat. Through its pages we hear the 
voice of Dr. Shinn and feel his presence. The analysis of his character 
and service is admirable, the arrangement original, and the whole story 
an inspiration.” 


The book contains numerous illustrations and is 
attractively printed and bound 


Price $1.00, postpaid 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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' NEW BOOKS 
The Significance of Jesus Christ 


sy. WILLARD C. SELLECK 
A Fregm and: Thoughtful Study of an Always Vital Theme 
res would honor the Master by trying to understand Him.” 


, 


_ Price 75 cents 


ify Fruitful Years 
An Autobiography 
By FREDERICK W. BETTS 


. An intimate and revealing’ story of a great and unique ministry. 
Makes it easy to understand ‘why a. fellow-citizens voted him to be “‘the 
Most Useful Citizen of Syracuse.” 


Price $1.50 


Fifty copies specially bound and autographed by Dr. Betts will be sold at five 
dollars each for the benefit of the Ministers’ Pension Fund of the Universalist General 
Convention, by Rev. Fred C. Leining, D. D., Superintendent of Churches of the New 
York State Convention of Universalists, 1410 Bellevue Avenue, Syracuse, New York. 


The Maine Universalist Convention 
By JAMES E. PHILOON, Esq. 


A History of Universalism in the Pine Tree State 


Prepared for the One Hundredth Anniversary of the organization of the Maine 
State Convention. 
Price 25 cents 


The Way by Which We Came 


By Dr. HENRY NEHEMIAH DODGE 


A succinct summary of the historical backgrounds of Liberal Christianity. 


7 


Price 25 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street Boston, Mass, — 


